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Everybody Says a 


Everybody says 
I look just like my mother. 





Everybody s 


I’m the image of Aunt Bee. 
2 Everybody says 






My nose is like my father’s. 
But I want to look like ME! 


—DOROTHY ALDIS 


of G. P. Putnar All Toetther by Dorothy he Copyright 


8, . | y Dorothy Aldis. 





Kate’s Other Friends 


Kate liked to play with Karl and Kim. 
They were her friends. One day she said to 
them, ‘‘I must go now. It is time for me to 
play with my other friends.”’ 

Then Kate ran into her house and closed the 
door. 

“Do Kate’s friends really live in her house 
with her?’ Kim asked. 

“They must,” said Karl. ‘“They must.”’ 
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The next He Kae told the boys about one 
of her other friends. ‘‘I saw a queen,” she said. 


‘She had a long dress and she smiled at me.” 

‘Does she live in your house with you?” Karl 
asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Kate. “Oh, yes. But I must 
go now. It is time for me to play with my 
other friends.”’ 

Then Kate ran into her house and closed the 
door. 

‘Does a queen really live in Kate’s house with 
her?’ Kim asked. 

‘“‘She must,” said Karl. “‘She must.”’ 


The next day, Kate said 
to Karl and Kim, ‘‘I have a 
giant in my house. He is very 
tall. He is so tall that you 
can’t see the top of him.”’ 

“Does the giant live in 
your house?’’ Karl asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Kate. 
“Oh, yes.” 

Kate and Karl and Kim 
played a game, but then 
Kate said, ‘I must go now. 
It is time for me to play 
with my other friends.”’ 

Then Kate ran into her 
house and closed the door. 

“Does a giant really live 
in Kate’s house with her?”’ 
Kim asked. 

‘‘He must,” said Karl. 


“He must.” 








When Kate came out the next day, she said, 
‘T have a lion in my house. He has very big 
teeth that show when he growls. He likes to 
growl.”’ 

“Will you let us see that lion, and the queen 
and the giant too?’ the boys asked. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Kate. ‘‘Oh, yes.”’ 

Then Kate and Karl and Kim ran into 
Kate’s house and closed the door. 

‘‘Where are they?’’ the boys asked. ‘“Where 
are your friends?”’ 

Karl looked behind the door for the lion. 

Kim looked in the hall for the giant. 






Kate laughed. ‘“You will not find them 
there,” she said. ‘““They are in my bedroom.” 

“All of them?’ the boys asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Kate. ‘‘Oh, yes.”’ 

Then Kate opened the door to her room. 
“There they are,”’ she said. “They are all on 
my bed.”’ 

Karl and Kim looked. A book was on the 
bed. Karl and Kim opened it. On one page of 
the book was a queen. On another page was a 
giant. On another page was a lion. 


“Your friends are in a book!’’ they said. 


“Oh, yes,’’ laughed Kate. ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ 
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4 orass, and awaaaay up so that he could eat leaves. Gevaam 
¥! His mother had shown him how to do both, and i RK 
i today he was having his first breakfast all by A WA We 
\ himself. He took a mouthful of leaves and S ke 
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| suddenly came nose to beak with a surprised 





‘““My goodness!”’ said the bird. ‘‘You really 
aren't the politest giraffe in Africa! It isn’t 
polite to peek at me when I am sitting on my 
eggs. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!”’ said Jerry. “‘I didn’t 
know anyone was behind those leaves.”’ 

The bird could see that Jerry wasn’t really 
trying to peek, so she only said, ‘“You must be 
more careful about where you eat.”’ 

“Tl try to be,”’ said Jerry, ‘“‘but how am I 
going to know if I’m eating into someone’s 
house ?”’ 

He went on through the forest, eating leaves 
here and there. He tried to guess if anyone was 
behind the clumps of leaves he wanted to eat. 

Suddenly, it happened again! This time Jerry 
looked in on a mother monkey teaching her baby 
how to swing by the tail. 

‘““My goodness!”’ said the mother monkey. 


. . . . 
“You really aren’t the politest giraffe in Africa! 


It isn’t at all polite to peek at us.”’ 
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His big brown 


| “Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Jerry. 
(8 eyes looked sad. “But what can I do? I never 


Ma know if there is anyone behind the leaves until 


Mk it is too late. And I’m so hungry,” he said. 


ya Well) psaidathe mother monkey, ““you must 
t be more careful about where you eat.” The 
monkeys climbed higher into the tree. 

‘Tl try to be,” Jerry called after them. 

Then he stood there, trying to think. If only 
h there were some way of knowing who was 
! where in this big forest! Maybe he should eat 
- only grass. But he thought he would not like 
“y to eat only grass for breakfast and lunch and 


dinner. 


“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ he cried. 





Jerry looked around. There was his mother, 


having her breakfast from a tree behind him. 
No one was telling her that she was eating into 
a house or peeking when she shouldn’t be. And 
no one was telling her that she was not polite. 

“Oh, Mother! How do you do it?” Jerry 
cried. 

“Do what?’ asked his mother in surprise. 
“You know how to pull grass and leaves.”’ 

“How do you eat just where no one is?” said 
Jerry. ‘“The birds and the monkeys think I’m 
| peeking. I’m really only hungry.”’ 

“Oh,” said his mother. ‘‘Oh, my! I am sorry! 
How could I forget to tell you such a very 
important thing! And it’s so easy. Didn’t you 
see that I always do this first?” 

She reached her long neck up to a clump of 
leaves and blew softly. Then she whispered, 
‘“‘Anyone home?’ She waited for an answer, 
but no answer came, so she took a big bite of 
leaves from the clump. 





‘You mean you do that before every bite?”’ 
| Jerry’s eyes opened wide. 
‘“‘Not every bite,” said his mother, “‘just 
| every new clump of leaves. If there is anyone 
| in the clump, she’ll tell you.”’ 
, “T hope I remember when I’m really hungry!”’ 
“said Jerry. 
§ §©“‘Soon you'll do it without even thinking 
about it,’ said his mother. 
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Jerry went up to a clump of leaves on the 
other side of the tree and blew softly. He 
whispered, ‘““Anyone home?” 

“Yes,” a bird sang softly, ‘‘and please don’t 
wake the babies.”’ 

“Excuse me,” Jerry whispered. He backed 
away and tried another clump. This time there 
was no answer. He ate and ate. He ate until he 
wasn’t hungry any more. 

After that, Jerry always blew and whispered 
at a new clump of leaves. Soon he was called 


the ‘‘politest giraffe in Africa.”’ 
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Collection Day ‘ 


Miss Smith, Jimmie’s teacher, said,““On 
Friday we are going to have a show. Friday 
will be show-your-collection day. How many 
of you have collections?’ 

Molly jumped up and said, “‘I have a 
collection of dolls! I have fourteen dolls. May 
I bring them all?’’ 

“Yes do,” said Miss Smith.“‘That is a good 
collection.” 

Joe said,‘“‘I have a big collection of stamps, 
from all over the world. Shall I bring them?”’ 
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“Yes, do,’”’ said Miss Smith.“‘Everyone would 
like to see stamps from all over the world.”’ 

Peter said, ‘‘I have a collection of colored 
stones. Some of them look like gold. Shall I 
bring them?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Miss Smith.“‘We’d all like 
very much to see them.”’ 

Jimmie did not jump up and ask if he could 
bring his collection. He didn’t have a collection. 
He sat still and didn’t say a thing. But he 
wasn’t very happy. 

All the others had collections. Jane had a 
hundred pressed flowers, she said, and John had 
little soldiers from many countries. Tom had 
trains, and Bill had cars. 

Jimmie went home. He said to his mother, 
“Friday is going to be show-your-collection day 
at school. Have I got a collection?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” his mother said. ‘“You 
never wanted to collect anything, dear.’’ 

“Didn’t I?’ said Jimmie. 


1) 


Jimmie thought and thought. He went to his 
room and looked all around. He didn’t have a 
box of stones or a book of stamps. He didn’t 
have model cars or airplanes. He didn’t have 
any collection at all. “I won’t have anything 
to show on Friday,” he said. “‘I’ll be the only 
one without a collection. What shall I do?’ 

Jimmie got his drawing book and his colored 
pencils. He wasn’t very happy. When he wasn’t 
happy, he always got his book and began to 
draw. And when he was happy he got his book 


and began to draw, too. He always drew 


everything that he could see or remember. 





Jimmie looked at the big tree outside his 
window. It was a beautiful tree. It was a soft 
green, with long leaves and strong branches. 
Jimmie drew it with a pencil, and then he got 
his paints and colored it. The house across the 
street was a very pretty house, low and white, 
with flowers of all colors in the garden. Jimmie 
made a picture of that, too. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘After all, there are 
still four days until Friday. Surely I can think 
of something to collect by then!”’ 

But what? He didn’t want anything. He just 
didn’t want to collect anything. He went to 
Jane’s house and looked at her pressed flowers, 
but he didn’t want them. When he came home, 
he drew two pages of pretty flowers in his 
book. 

Jimmie went to Tom’s house and to Bill’s 
house, and looked at model cars and trains, but 
he didn’t want them. When he came home, he 


drew four pages of cars and trains. 
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When Friday came, Jimmie still had no 
collection at all. He would just have to tell 
Miss Smith that he hadn’t found anything he 
wanted to collect. He took his drawing book 
to school because there would be many new 
things to look at and draw. 

The children put their collections on the 
tables in the schoolroom. Everyone walked 
around and looked at them, the dolls and the 
pressed leaves and flowers, the colored stones, 
the stamps and the model cars and trains and 
airplanes. Jimmie walked around and looked, 
too, and then, when he saw something new and 
pretty, he went back to his desk and drew it 
in his book. 

At last the teacher said, ‘‘Now, children, it’s 
time for each of you to come up here and tell 
about your collections. Molly, will you begin? 
Please tell us about your dolls and why you 
collect dolls.”’ 

The children waited for Molly to begin. 
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Molly was happy. She told about the Queen 
doll and the Fairy doll and the Grandmother 
doll. She loved them all. Then Joe and Peter 
and Bill and Tom and all the others told about 
their collections. And Jimmie knew that he 
didn’t have anything to say, because he didn’t 
have acollection. 

Miss Smith said, “‘Now, Jimmie, it’s your 
turn. I don’t think I’ve seen your collection. 
Which one is it?”’ 

Jimmie said in a low voice, “‘I haven’t got 
any collection. I just haven’t got anything.” 

“Ts that so?’ said Miss Smith. “‘Are you 
sure?” 


“Yes I’m sure,” Jimmie said. “‘I never did 


want to collect anything.” 





Miss Smith smiled. ‘“‘What is in that book 
you always carry around with you?” 

‘‘Nothing,’’ Jimmie said. “‘It isn’t a collection.”’ 

“But there must be something in that book, 
Jimmie. I’m sure I have seen you writing in it, 
haven’t [?”’ 

“No,” Jimmie said. “‘It isn’t a writing book. 
It’s only my old drawing book. There is really 
nothing in it.”’ 

‘“‘Come and show me,” said Miss Smith. 

Jimmie took the book up to her. 

Miss Smith looked at the beautiful tree, and 
the bright colored flowers, and the dolls, and 
the white house, and the little model cars and 
soldiers. She said, ‘“Oh, Jimmie, this is a 
beautiful book!”’ 

“It’s only my old drawing book,’ Jimmie 
said. 

Miss Smith held the book up so that 
everyone could see it. ‘“What is this?’ she 
asked the girls and boys. 
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The children laughed and laughed. ““That’s 
Jimmie’s collection,”’ they said. “Jimmie collects 


everything! He’s got the biggest and best 


collection of all.’’ 








Mary Ann’s Story 


Mary Ann lived in the north of Alberta. Her 
father was a forest ranger. He helped to look 
after the northern forests. No other children 
lived close to Mary Ann, so she went to school 
by mail. 

Her schoolroom was her mother’s big kitchen, 
and each day Mary Ann did her school lessons 
at the kitchen table. As her mother baked a 
cake or made some bread, she helped Mary Ann 


with her lessons. 
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Each month Mary Ann’s finished school work 
was mailed to the\correspondence school in 
Edmonton. The teachers marked it and sent it 
back with a letter to Mary Ann. Sometimes 
the teachers said that her work was very good. 
But sometimes they said that her work was 
poor. 

One September day when Mary Ann had 
finished her school work, she went out to play. 
It was four o'clock in the afternoon, but 
already it was dark. In the north it gets dark 
very early in September. As Mary Ann played, 
she thought about the language lesson she was 
to do tomorrow. She was to write a story 
about something she liked. But she couldn’t 
think of anything to write about. 

“Oh, dear!’ thought Mary Ann. ‘‘Last month 
the teacher said my language work was poor. 

I do want to get a good mark this time. But 
how can I write a story if I can’t think of 
anything to write about?”’ 
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Suddenly Mary Ann looked up at the sky. It 
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Mary Ann sat down on a tree stump to 
watch the Aurora Borealis. As she watched, 
she saw many shapes in them. The dancing 
lights looked like colored fairies. There was 
Fairy Rose and Fairy Blue and Fairy Green 
and Fairy Gold. They took each other’s hands. 
They danced here and there, all over the dark 
sky. 

Suddenly a brighter light zigzagged across 
the sky. Then up it went and down and 
around. 

“It’s Prince Borealis, the prince of Aurora!”’ 
cried the fairies. They ran away to a far corner 
of the sky. 

“He has a new flying saucer,” said Fairy 
Rose. 

“Tt’s even faster and brighter than his last 
one,” said Fairy Green. 

“‘Oooo00000!”’ cried the fairies, as Prince 
Borealis came too close to them. “‘What a 


dangerous driver!”’ 
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Ziz-zag, Zoom-a-room, twist-a-riz! went the 
prince. The fairies ran first here and then there, 
to keep out of his way. 

“Slow down!”’ called the fairies. ““Please!”’ 

But Prince Borealis went faster yet. Zig-zag! 
Twist-a-riz! Zoom-a-room! 

“Please stop or you will crash!”’ called the 
fairies. 

But zoom-a-room, twist-a-riz, and zig-zag 
went the prince all over the sky! 

Then Fairy Gold said, ‘‘Listen. I think the 
prince is calling to us.”’ 

They listened. ‘Help! Help!’’ came from far 
off. 

They listened again. ‘““Help! I can’t stop!”’ 
Prince Borealis was saying. 

“We must help him,”’ said the fairies. ‘“But 
how?” They all tried to think of a way to stop 
the prince’s run-away flying saucer. 

At last Fairy Blue said, ‘‘I know of a way.”’ 
And she told the other fairies about it. 
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The fairies then flew as fast as they could, 
up, up into the sky. When they came back, 
they each had some moonbeams. They made the 
moonbeams into a net. They flew to one corner 
of the sky and opened the net. Each fairy took 
one corner and held it fast. 

“Drive into the net, Prince Borealis!’’ they 
called. 

Zig-zag! Zoom-a-room! Twist-a-riz! went 
the prince. Then he flew right into the net of 
moonbeams. The fairies held on tightly. Zoom! 
The flying saucer was in the net. 

‘How can I ever thank you?’’ asked 
Prince Borealis. 

‘By driving more safely than you did today,”’ 
said the fairies. 

“After this, I’ll be the safest driver in the 
sky,’’ said Prince Borealis. 

The fairies smiled and waved good-bye to 
the prince as they went back to their cloud 
beds to sleep. 
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But Mary Ann just sat and sat, looking up 





“into the sky. 

“Time for supper, Mary Ann,’’ called Mother. 

Mary Ann jumped. Slowly she walked back 
into the house. 

As she ate her supper, she said, “The 
Northern Lights were so beautiful tonight. I 
imagined that I saw fairies dancing and that a 
prince in a flying saucer made the fairies run to 
keep out of his way.”’ 

Then suddenly she said, ‘‘I know what story 
I'll write for my language lesson tomorrow. It 


will be a story about the Prince of the Northern 
Lights.”’ 
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Pretending 


Did you ever put on your mother’s shoes 
And go clippety, cloppety clop, 

With a great big purse tucked under your arm, 
Down to the store to shop? 

And when Mr. Brown says, ““Hello, Mrs. Green, 
It’s a lovely day today,” 

You give him a happy little smile, 







For he knows how to play. | zi 


— JESSIE PERRY 
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Billy came into the house whistling. He got 


some cookies from the box. Then he opened the 
paper and sat down in the middle of the 
living-room floor to eat his cookies and look at 
his comics. 

Mother came to the door. 

“Billy,’”’ she said, “‘“who walked over my 
clean kitchen floor with wet feet?”’ 

Billy went right on looking at the comics, 
and he did not really hear what Mother was 
saying. Without thinking about it at all, he said 
just what he always said — “‘Nobody that I 
know of, Mother.”’ 
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A little later in the day his mother said, 
“Billy, did you take the last cookie from the 
box?” 

“T don’t think so, Mother,”’ said Billy. 

“Who did, then?’ asked Mother. 

“Nobody that I know of, Mother,” Billy said 
again. 

“Mmm,” said Mother thoughtfully. 

The next morning, Billy’s mother called him 
to her. 

“Did you leave the door open last night, 
Billy?’’ she asked. ‘“The kitten got out, and I 
had to run away down the street after her.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think I did, Mother,”’ said Billy. 
“Why didn’t you call me? I’d have been glad 
to run after Blackie for you.”’ 

“Tm sure of that, dear,’’ Mother said. ‘But 
I really do want to know who left the door 
open.’ 

“Well, nobody that I know of, Mother,”’ 
said Billy. 
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At lunch that day, Mother said, ‘““We’re 
going to have a very, very good supper tonight. 
We are going to have chicken, and ice cream, 
and cake with chocolate icing.”’ 

“Really, Mother?’’ asked Billy. 

“Yes, really,’ Mother said. 

Billy laughed. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, “‘T’ll be 
thinking about that supper all day, Mother. I'll 
be very hungry, because we are going to play 
ball after school.”’ 

All the time he was playing ball, Billy was 
thinking about the good supper he was going 
to have. There was nothing he liked to eat 
so much as chicken, ice cream, and cake with 
chocolate icing. 

At last the boys stopped playing ball. 

Billy ran home. He did not clean his shoes at 
the door. He went through the door and left it 
wide open. He threw his ball into the middle 
of the hall table and then threw his coat into 


the corner. 


gist 





The house was very quiet. Billy didn’t hear 
his mother in the kitchen. He didn’t smell 
chicken cooking. He looked into the kitchen, 
but Mother wasn’t there. 


He found Mother in the living room. She was 
reading a book. 
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“Oh, is that you, Billy?’ she said. 

“Yes,’’ said Billy. “‘It’s half-past five, Mother. 
Isn’t it nearly supper time? I thought we were 
going to have chicken and ice cream and cake 
with chocolate icing.”’ 

“‘So we are,’ said Mother. 


“‘T’m very hungry,”’ said Billy. 
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“T think supper will be ready soon,’’ Mother 
said. ‘‘Nobody-that-I-know-of is going to get it 
tonight. I wanted to read this new book.” 

‘‘Nobody-that-you-know-of?”’ said Billy. 
“Get the supper!”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said Mother. “‘He can do so many 
things, I’m sure he can get the supper. Don't 
you think so?’ 

Billy looked at Mother for a long time. He 
was thinking about many things. 

At last he went back to the hall. He picked 
up his coat and put it away. He took his ball 
off the table. He went outside and cleaned his 
shoes. He came in and shut the door. He went 
to the bathroom and washed his hands. 

Then he came back to Mother. 

“I must tell you something, Mother,”’ he 
said. ‘“That Mr. Nobody is not staying here 
any more. So he can’t very well get our supper 
tonight, can he? I’ll help you instead of that 
Mr. Nobody. Will that be all right ?’’ 
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Mother put down the book and jumped up. 
“T can’t think of anything better,’’ she said. 
“‘T never did like to work with Mr. Nobody. 
Come along, and we'll put that chicken on 
to cook.”’ 





Noises in the Dark 


~ Donald was seven years old. Today was his 
birthday, and he had had a wonderful birthday 
party. 

But now it was bedtime, and Donald looked 
very sad. He didn’t like to talk about it, but he 
was afraid of the dark. 

There had always been a night-light in his — 
bedroom. But Father and Mother had said that 
when Donald was seven years old, he would be 
old enough to sleep without it. 

Donald’s father had given him a long, 
silver-colored flashlight for his birthday. He had 
said that Donald could take the flashlight to bed 
with him and sleep with it under his pillow, but 
that he couldn’t sleep with the light on. 

Donald was not sure that he could g0 to 
sleep in the dark. 

He picked up his new flashlight ae went 
upstairs to bed. 
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He lay down again. He could still hear the 
noise going thump-thud, thump-thud. He put 
his hand on his chest. That was where the 
thump-thud was coming from! It was his heart 
making all that noise! He turned over to his 
other side. 

But there in the dark he could see something 
moving. Something white. Something white 


moving slowly on the wall. Was it a ghost? 
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Donald was so afraid that he could hardly 
find his flashlight. The white thing was moving 
and moving. 

At last Donald got the light turned on. 
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The ghost was only his old T-shirt! It was 
hanging over the hot-air register, and the hot air 
was making the T-shirt move — over pian back, 
over and back. 

Donald turned out the light again and tried 
to go to sleep. 

Suddenly there was a noise at the window. 

It went tap-tap-tap, and then it made a 
scratching sound. 

Donald sat up in bed. ‘“There is something 
there. I know there is,”’ he said. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch, tap, tap, Reane 
went the noise. 

With a shaking hand, Donald turned the 
flashlight towards the window. He couldn’t see _ 
anything because the drapes were shut, but the 
noise still went on. 

Donald pulled the covers right up over his 
head, but he could still hear the sound. 

Scraaatch—scraaatch—tap. 


Should he call his mother ? 
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All Donald could see was the old willow 
tree, blowing in the wind. 

Then the noise came again. Scratch, scratch, 
tap, tap, tap. One long branch of the willow 
tree was tapping against the window. Tap, tap, 
scratch. , 

Donald was glad he hadn’t called his mother. 

Suddenly, he was very, very sleepy. He got 
back into bed, turned out the flashlight, and 
went right to sleep. 

The next night when Donald’s mother 
closed the door, he turned on the flashlight. He 
slowly shone it all around the room, looking in 
every corner. | 

“See,” he said, “‘there’s nothing there.”’ 

And he went right to sleep. ; 
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Two Kinds of Mischief 


“This is Jerry Lawson, Paul,” said Paul’s 
mother. “He has come to live next door. I am 
going over to help Jerry’s mother. You and 
Jerry can play outside — but don’t get into 
mischief.’ 

“We won't, Mom,”’ said Paul. ‘‘Could we 
have a cookie before you go?” 

Paul and Jerry sat on the steps to eat their 
cookies. 

‘“What’s mischief, Paul?’’ asked Jerry. Jerry 
was only four. 

“There are different kinds,” said Paul. ‘““My 


mother says I’m always in some kind.”’ 
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‘“‘Are we in mischief now?’ asked Jerry. 

‘Oh, no,” said Paul. ‘“We’re just eating 
cookies.”’ 

Paul walked over to the fence. On the other 
side of it were three little houses. Mr. Long’s 
rabbits lived in them. 

‘‘Let’s go and see the rabbits,”’ said Paul. 
“You'll like them.” 


Paul and Jerry climbed over the fence into 


Mr. Long’s yard. 
‘Are rabbits mischief?’’ asked Jerry. 





““No,”’ said Paul. ‘‘Mr. Long said I could look 
at his rabbits. But these rabbits are very hungry. 
We can give them some grass.”’ 

Jerry and Paul picked some long grass. Paul 
Was just going to open the door of the first 
rabbit house when Jerry asked, ‘“‘Are we in 
mischief now ?”’ 

Paul took his hand from the door. ‘‘Almost 
we were,’ he said. “‘Mr. Long said I must never 
open the doors of the rabbit houses. The rabbits 
could get out and run away. 

“And there’s something else I forgot,’’ said 
Paul. ‘‘My father told me never to climb that 
fence.”’ 

Paul sighed. “‘It’s hard to keep out of mischief. 
Come on. We'll go out the gate.’’ 

Betty Long was outside playing with her 
dolls. Betty was a big girl. She was ten years 
old. 

“We'll creep up and scare her,”’ said Paul. 


“That will be fun!”’ 
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“Will that be mischief?’’ asked Jerry. 

“Oh, oh! My mother would think so,’’ said 
Paul. ‘“We’d better keep going.’’ 

There was an apple tree by the garage. 

Paul and Jerry looked at the big red apples. 
The biggest and the reddest ones were away 
up high. 

‘I wish I had one of those apples,’’ said Jerry. 

‘Mr. Long would give us one, but he’s not 
here,’ said Paul. ‘‘And he said I must never, 
never climb that tree.’’ Paul looked at the tree 
again. ‘““There’s a long ladder against the tree! 
It goes away up into it. Nobody told me not to 
climb a ladder!”’ he said. 

“T can climb a ladder too,” said Jerry. 

‘No, you can’t,’ said Paul. ‘You aren’t big 
enough. You stay here. I’ll climb the ladder and 
get the apples.”’ 

Paul began to climb the ladder. It was not 
easy. The steps were far apart. But at last he 
got high up into the tree. 
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Paul picked some of the big red apples that 
were close to him and dropped them down to 
Jerry. He stretched out his arm for an apple 
that was far away. Still he could not reach it. 
He stretched and stretched... . 






The ladder began to fall... . 
Paul put his arms around a big branch. He 

put his foot on another branch. There he was ‘ 

— away up in the tree — and the ladder was 

falling, falling, falling... . 
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Crash! The end of he ladder bad gone Ne 
through the garage window. 


Betty Long came running to see what had 
happened. 

Jerry looked up and asked, ' ‘Is this almost 
mischief now ?”’ 

‘This is real mischief,’ cried Paul. ‘‘I have 
broken a window and I can’t get down from 
this tree. Can you and Betty put the ladder up 
again?’ 

Betty and Jerry put the ladder against the 
tree. Very carefully Paul put one foot on the 
ladder. Very carefully he put the other foot on 
it. First he let go of the tree with one hand. 
Then he let go with the other. 
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Slowly, very slowly, he climbed down the 
ladder. 

“T’m sorry I broke your father’s window, 
Betty,”’ said Paul. “‘I’ll bring him some money 
from my bank for a new one. Come on, Jerry. 
Let’s go home.”’ 

Paul’s mother was still at Jerry’s house. ‘“‘Did 
you find out what mischief was?’’ she asked 
Jerry. 

“Yes,”’ said Jerry. ‘I found out about two 
kinds.” 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Paul’s mother. 

‘“There’s almost mischief,’ Jerry said. ‘““That’s 
the kind when you almost open the door of the 
rabbit house and almost scare Betty. And there’s 
real mischief. That’s when you climb Mr. Long’s 
ladder and break a window.”’ 

Then Paul told the whole story. 
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Ann’s Pink Dress 





Ann and Sue were on their way home from 
school. 

“Did the twins ask.you to their birthday 
party?’ asked Sue. 

‘Yes, they did,’’ said Ann. “‘It will be lots 
of fun. Let’s wear our new dresses.” 

“All right,’’ Sue said, with a happy little skip. 

Sue was Ann’s best friend. They were going — 
to sing together at the school concert next week. 
Ann’s mother and Sue’s mother had bought 
dresses for them just alike, but Sue’s was blue, 
and Ann’s was pink. 

When Ann got home, she told her mother 
about the party. 
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“It’s Friday after school. Harry and Helen 
have asked just about everyone. Sue and I are 
going to wear our new dresses.”’ 

‘Not your new concert dress,’’ said Mother. 

‘Then my yellow one with the white dots.”’ 

“No, Ann. Your green one is a nice party 
dress.” 

“But Mother, . . .”’ began Ann. 

“No, Ann,”’ said Mother again. ‘‘You can’t 
wear your best dresses to play in.”’ 

“Harry asked me to go,” said Ann’s brother 
Fred, who was drinking a glass of milk and 
eating a cookie, ‘“‘but I’m not going to wear my 
best clothes.”’ 

“Boys don’t have to dress up,” said Ann, “‘but 
girls like to look pretty.”’ 

“Boys and girls should always look neat and 
clean,’’ Mother said, smiling. ‘‘And there are 
times when you should dress in your best, but 
not when you are playing outside with other 
girls and boys.”’ 
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But Ann had made up her mind to wear her 
new pink dress, and by Friday she had thought 
of a way. 

After school, Mother brushed Ann’s hair, and 
helped her put on the green dress. 

Ann had a present for Helen, and Fred had 
one for Harry. 

‘Don’t you want me to take your present 
with mine?’ Ann asked. ‘“They will just fit in 
the box that my new dress came in.”’ 

“All right, thanks,’ Fred said. “And I'll go 
on ahead to call for Bill.’’ 

Ann took the presents to her room and put 
them in the box. Then in went her new pink 
dress on top. Ann ran out the door, calling 
good-bye to her mother. | 

“3 Then she went to 
her play-house by the 
garage. She took off 
the green dress, and 
put on the pink one. 





She would change 
again when she came 


home, and her mother 





would never know. 

“Oh,”’ said Sue, when she saw Ann in her 
pink dress, “Mother wouldn’t let me wear my 
blue dress. She said it isn’t to play in. Aren’t 
you afraid something will happen to yours?” 

“No,” Ann said, ‘‘T’ll be careful.’’ 

After Harry and Helen had opened their 
presents, all the children went outside to play. 
What fun they had! Harry’s puppy Freckles 
had fun, too. Ann was running after him when 
she fell, and there on her new dress was a big 
green spot from the grass. 

"Never mind,” said one of the girls, “‘your 
mother will know how to take it out.” 

‘“Mother will be cross,’ thought Ann. ‘‘I’ll 
have to wash it out before she sees it.’ 
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Then Ann forgot about it, she was having so 
much fun with the other children. They blew up 
balloons. They played ball. They had a peanut 
hunt. Then they played hide-and-seek. 

Ann, Sue, and Ruth were hiding behind the 
fence. ‘‘Come on,” cried Ruth, ‘‘the way 1s 
clear.”’ 

As they ran out from the fence, Ann’s dress 
caught on a nail. With a ripp-pp-ing sound it 


tore all the way down one side. 





Ann stood looking down at her dress. It was 
all dirty, there was a big grass stain on it, and 
now it was torn. 

“Oh, Ann, what will you do?” cried Sue. 
“Tm going home to tell Mother what I’ve 
done,”’ said Ann. She went to say good-bye to 

Helen and her mother. 

“But we are going to have birthday cake and 
ice cream. Don’t go yet,’ Helen said. 

““There’s something I have to tell my mother 
right away,’ Ann said. And she ran almost all 


the way home. 
Ann cried as she told her mother how she 
had changed dresses. 





“But you canmake this dress look new again, 
¢an’t you, Mother? So that I can wear it to the 
concert? 

“No, Ann,”’ Mother*said, “‘I’can’t. This dress 
will never be pretty again.’ 

“But what dress will I wear to the concert?”’ 
cried Ann. 

“You will have to wear your green dress to 
the concert,’ said Mother. 

Ann cried and cried. 
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Let’s Walk to School 


Jim and Linda lived two miles from the 
town where they went to school. 
Every day Mr. Cole took them to school in 
the yellow bus, and brought them home again. 
One day when they were waiting by the 
road for the bus, Jim said, ‘‘Let’s walk to 
school today.’’ 

“But Mother didn’t say we could,”’ said 
Linda. 

“She has never told us not to, so let’s do it 
for once. Quick! Here comes the bus. We'll 
hide behind the trees, and it will go by.” 





“What fun!’”’ said Jim, after Mr. Cole had 
gone on. 

“Will we be late?’ asked Linda. 

““Of course not. We'll be there in no time.’ 

They walked down the road until they came 
to the bridge. 

Linda looked over the side. 

“‘T see a fish in the water.’ 

“So do I,”’ said Jim. ‘‘See how fast it moves. ’’ 

‘“‘And how it shines,” said Linda. 

They watched it darting from one side of the 
stream to the other. 

“T wish I could swim like that,’’ Jim said. ““But 
it’s time to go now. Let’s march down the 


road.” 
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So away they went. Left! Right! Left! Right! 

A blue car stopped beside them. 

“Hop in,” said the man who was driving. 
“Tl take you into town. It’s too far to walk.” 

He opened the car door. 

Linda began to get in, but Jim stopped her. 

“No, thank you,’’ he said to the man. ‘‘We 
really want to walk. 

“Why did you start to get into that car?” 
Jim asked Linda as the man drove away. ‘‘You 
know that Mother and Father have told us 
never to get into a car with anyone we don’t 
know.” 

“Oh, so they have,”’ said Linda. ‘‘But I know 


we ll be late for school.’’ 
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“See that big tree away down the road 
beside the fence?”’ Jim asked. “‘I’ll race you to 
ite 

He let Linda win, and when he got to the 
tree, Linda was looking up at it. 

‘‘There’s a little kitten up there,”’ she said to 
Jim. “‘It can’t get down.”’ 

““Me-ow! Me-ow!’’ cried the kitten, as if to 


say, ‘Please help me!”’ 


Jim climbed on the fence, then into the tree, 
and brought the kitten down. 





Linda held it, and patted its shiny black fur. 

“Purr-tr, purr-rr,”’ it said. 

“IT wish I could keep this kitten,’ Linda said. 

But it jumped from her arms, and ran down 
a toad that led to a white house. 

“It’s going home,’’ said Linda. “‘I’m glad 
you got it down, Jim.”’ 

“So am I. But we will have to hurry now, or 
we will be late. We must not stop again.”’ 

Jim picked up his lunch box and books, and 
away he and Linda went once more. 

But how could they hurry when there were 
so many things to see? 

First it was a squirrel running on the fence. 


How bright its eyes were! What a big, bushy 
tail it had! 
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“He curls his tail around him in the winter 
to keep him warm,” said Jim. They watched 
the squirrel for a long time. 

Then there was a man at work in a field 
with a tractor. 

“Let’s watch,”’ cried Jim. 

What a loud noise the tractor made starting 
and backing up! 

“Tm going to drive a tractor some day,”’ 
Jim said, ‘‘and it will make more noise than 
that one!”’ | 

Linda thought he was going to watch it all 
day. 
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Then they saw a little bird just learning to 


use its wings. It would fly a little way off the 
ground, then fall down. 

“Like this! Do it like this,” cried Linda. She 
waved her arms up and down, and ran, and 
jumped. 

All at once she tripped, and fell flat on the 
road. Jim laughed and laughed. ‘‘You did that 
just like the little bird,’”’ he said. 

The mother bird had been in a tree, watching 
and chirping. Now she flew down around their 
heads. 

“T think she wants us to go away,”’ Linda 
said. “‘She can teach her baby to fly better than 
Means 
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They stopped to pick some pretty flowers 
that grew by the roadside. 

“‘Linda!’’ cried Jim, “‘where are your books? 
And your lunch box!”’ 

“Why, I don’t know! I must have left them 
by the tree where the kitten was.’’ Linda was 
almost crying. 

“We can’t go back now. It’s too late,” Jim 
said. “‘Mr. Cole will stop for them on our 
way home. I’ll give you some of my lunch at 
noon. 

‘“‘Are we nearly there?’ Linda asked. 

“The sidewalk begins right where that big 
dog is,” said Jim. ““That’s just one mile from 
home. We have one more mile to walk.”’ 

Linda got behind Jim. ‘‘Are you sure that 
isn’t a bear?” 

‘Who ever saw a brown and white bear! It’s 
just a dog. He must live at that gray house. 
There’s a woman in the yard. She won’t let him 


hurt us.’ 
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But Jim was wishing that he had never 


thought of walking to school. 

‘Oh, Jim, another car is going to stop. Ask 
the man to chase the dog away.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Young’s car,” said Jim. “‘And that’s 
Dad with him.”’ 

“We're glad to see you two,” said Mr. 
Young. ““We’ve been looking for you.”’ 

“What have you been doing?’’ asked their 
father. ““We picked up Linda’s books and lunch 
box down the road. We’ve been wondering 
where you were.”’ 

“Just walking to school,” said Jim. 

“If you missed the bus, why didn’t you come 
back home?’’ asked Father. 

“We didn’t miss it,” said Jim. “I thought it 
would be fun to walk to school.”’ 
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‘Hop into the car now,” said Mr. Young, 
‘and we'll get you there as fast as we can.”’ 
‘‘We’ll be late, won’t we?’ asked Linda. 

“T’m afraid so,” said her father. ‘“You’ve been 
two hours getting this far. Why has it taken 
you so long?”’ 

‘‘There were so many things to see and do,”’ 
said Jim. ‘“‘We watched a fish and a squirrel 
and a tractor and a bird. And we helped a 
kitten to get down from a tree. We had fun. 
But we won’t try to walk to school again.”’ 

‘‘T hope not,’’ said Father, and he put an arm 
around Linda. 

“Tm glad you came,” she whispered, as they 


drove past the big brown and white dog. 





Grey Owl and the Beavers 


When Archie Belaney was a little boy, he 
loved to hear stories about the Indians in 
Canada. Archie lived in England, a long, long 
way from Canada, but he did not feel that the 
Indians were far away. 

He heard and read all that he could about 
them. Whenever he could, he tried to live like 
one. He said that when he grew up he would 
move to Canada to live. 

When Archie was sixteen years old, he did 
go to live with the Indians in Canada. The 
Indians liked Archie, and they gave him the 
name Grey Owl. They taught Grey Owl how 
to live in his new home. 

Neganikabu, a very wise old Indian, taught 
Grey Owl how to live in the woods and how 
to travel on the lakes and rivers. He taught him 
to know and to love the forest animals. And he 
taught him about the beavers. 
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Grey Owl heard about the beavers over and 
over again, but he could never hear too much. 
He thought that the beavers were the most 
interesting animals of all. 

One day, Grey Owl found two baby beavers 
whose mother and father had been killed. He 
took them to his cabin, fed them, and made 
pets of them. He called them McGinty and 
McGinnis. And soon, people were calling 
Grey Owl’s cabin in the woods ‘“The House 
of McGinnis.”’ 

Grey Owl found that beavers can become as 
tame as dogs and cats. He would play for hours 
with McGinty and McGinnis and the other 
beavers that soon came to live with him. One 
beaver that lived with him for a long time was 
called Jelly Roll. 

Jelly Roll was very funny. She seemed to 
know what Grey Owl said to her. If he scolded 
her, she hung her head. If he told her that she 
had been good, she jumped about happily. 


We 
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She liked to hear the radio. At the sound of 
music, she would sit in front of the radio and 
sing a loud beaver song. But the noise of a 
fight on the radio made her afraid. Her hair 
would stand up, and she would blow loudly. 
When she was afraid or lonely, she often got 
into Grey Owl’s bed and snuggled up by his 


neck. 
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It was not safe to put anything where the 
beavers could get it. They would eat anything. 
They liked wood, and could eat through boxes. 
If they found any soap, they would eat that, 
too. They liked best to find an apple. 

After a swim, they would sit for hours in 
Grey Owl’s cabin, pressing the water out of 
their fur. The water would make big puddles 
on the floor. 

Grey Owl loved to watch the beavers, but 
he was unhappy. He knew that a beaver’s 
lovely fur could be sold for a high price. 
Trappers were killing too many of the animals. 
Soon there would be no beavers left in Canada. 


What could he do to help them? 
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One day, a man named Mr. Campbell came 
to Grey Owl’s door. Mr. Campbell came from 
the Canadian government. The government had 
heard about ‘“The House of McGinnis,’”’ and 
it had sent Mr. Campbell of the National 
Parks to visit Grey Owl and see his funny 
family. 

Mr. Campbell laughed at the things the 
beavers did. He was not surprised to see tame 
young beavers. But he found it hard to believe 
that Grey Owl had been able to tame an old 
beaver like Jelly Roll. 

Grey Owl told Mr. Campbell that he was 
afraid that there would soon be few beavers 
left in Canada. He thought that a great park 
should be made for them in the forest. In that 
park, nobody would be able to kill or trap a 
beaver. Mr. Campbell and the government 
listened. And that is how Grey Owl came to 
move to Saskatchewan to live with his little 


friends in a great park. 





In the park, while the beavers sang to the 
radio, or ate apples, or swam in the water, 
Grey Owl began to write stories for children. 
The stories always were about Indians and 
about the beavers, his “‘little people.’ 

Boys and girls all over the world like to 
hear these stories. And they like to hear about 
Archie Belaney, too, the boy who came to 
Canada to live as an Indian. They like to read 
about this boy who grew up to be called Grey 
Owl and to have an Indian’s love for all living 


things in the forest — the boy who grew up to 
do what he said he would do. 
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People I Know 





Only One Mother 


Hundreds of stats imethe pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on:the.shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singtig by, 
Hundreds of lambs in the’sunny-weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundzredsiof bees,in, the purple.clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies.on-the lawn, 

But onlyyone mother the wide world over 


- GEORGE’ COOPER 
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The Wishing Elephant 


One morning all six of the Brown children 
sat along the top step. 

“I can’t think of a thing to do today,”’ said 
Johnnie Brown. 

“It is very quiet around here,”’ said the twins. 

“IT wish we could go to the city,” said Ann 
Brown. 

“IT wish we could go to the circus,’’ said 
Molly Brown. 

“I wish something would happen,”’ said 
Peter Brown. 
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“We wish anything would happen,”’ said the 
twins. ‘“We wish that something new and big 
and strange would happen right now.”’ 

“But nothing will happen,”’ said Johnnie and 
Molly and Ann and Peter together. ‘“Nothing 
ever happens around here!”’ 

“Well, we can’t sit on this step all day,”’ the 
twins said. So they all got up and went around 
the house to the back garden. 

There, in the back garden, they found an 


elephant. 





The children stood very still and looked at 
the elephant. He stood very still and looked at 
them. 

“There,’’ Molly said to the twins. ‘‘That’s 
what you get for making such a big wish! 
Whatever in the world are we going to do with 
an elephant?’ 

The twins had been walking around their 
elephant, looking at him. He was a very pretty 
elephant. 

“We know what to do with him,”’ said the 
twins. “‘See that red thing on his back, like a 
box? He looks like the elephant we saw at the 
circus last year. We can ride on him!”’ 

Molly and Ann and Peter and Johnnie looked 
at the elephant again. ‘‘Why, so he does!’’ they 
said. ““That’s just the kind of elephant he is! Of 


2, 


course we can ride on him 

The elephant knew what to do. When they 
patted his trunk, he lifted them up, one by one, 
and put them in the red box on his back. 
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They rode and rode and rode, one after the 
other. What a morning that was! The twins had 
wished for something big and new and strange, 
and they had got an elephant. 

But after a time, Johnnie said, ‘““Wishing 
elephant or not, I should think he would get 
hungry, carrying us round and round the garden. 
I think he looks hungry now. What are we going 
to feed him?’ 

The elephant pulled some leaves off a tree. 
He was hungry. 

Then Molly said, ‘““The twins wished the 
elephant. They had better wish something to 
feed him.”’ 
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“What shall we wish?” the twins wanted to 
know. 

“Well,” Johnnie and Peter said, ‘“‘wish for a 
big, big wagon full of hay.”’ 

So the twins stood together and wished for a 
big, big wagon full of hay. 

They all waited. 

Nothing happened. 

No hay came. 

The elephant pulled some more leaves from 
the tree, but he didn’t seem to like them very 
much. He tried to eat the grass, but it was too 
short. Then he went to the flowers and ate some 
of them. 

“This won't do,’’ Ann said. ‘‘Mother likes 
those trees and those flowers. We must get him 
something else to eat at once.”’ 

“‘T know what we could do,” Johnnie said. 
‘They are making hay, over on the farm. We 
could go and ask the farmer if we could work 
for some hay.”’ 
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“It’s a very warm day for working,’’ Peter 
said. ‘Try wishing again,” he said to the twins. 

So they wished again, as hard as they could, 
but still nothing happened. 

The elephant walked over and pulled up all 
the red hollyhocks. 

‘This won’t do,’ Johnnie said. ‘‘If wishing 1s 
no good, we shall just have to work. But just the 
four of us. The twins had better stay here and 
ride that elephant so he won’t eat everything in 
Mother’s garden.”’ 

‘You'd better hurry,” the twins said. “‘He is 
a very big elephant. Maybe he won’t do what 
we want him to.”’ 

The four older children went to the farm. ‘“‘We 
need some hay,’’ Johnnie said to the farmer. ““We 
can all work pretty well. May we work for some 
hay?’ 

‘Well, I do need help,’’ the farmer said. ““We 
are in a hurry today. It looks like rain. You may 
keep half of the hay you help with.”’ 
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It was very hot in the hay field, but the four 
children worked and worked. At last the farmer 
said, ““You have done a lot of work. You had 
better take your hay now. I will give you a 
wagon full. Where do you want it?” 

“In our back garden, please,’’ the children 
said. 

So the farmer put the hay over the fence, into 
the back garden. He did not see the elephant 
because the twins had it on the other side of the 


house. 
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The elephant liked the hay very much. He ate 
it all, very fast. Then he went to sleep. 

Johnnie said, ‘“You know, we are going to 
have to work and work to feed that elephant. He 
ate that whole wagon full of hay for just one 
lunch.”’ 

Peter looked at the big elephant. He said, “‘I 
don’t really like to work in the hay field. And I 
don’t think I want to ride on an elephant every 
day. I have had too many elephant rides already. 
I think this elephant is going to be a big 
bother.”’ 

“That’s all very well,’ Molly said. ““But 
we've got him and what are we going to do 
with him? He has to eat.”’ 

Ann said, ‘“The twins had better wish that he 
would go away.’ 

“We did wish he would go away,” the twins 
said. ‘‘He kept trying to eat the rest of the 
flowers. But no matter how we wished, he 
didn’t go.”’ 
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“We shall just have to tell Father about him,” 
Johnnie said. 

“T don’t think Father will like having an 
elephant around,” Molly said. 

“But we'll have to tell him. An elephant isn’t 
something you can hide for very long.”’ 

Then they all looked at the twins as if the 
twins had done something wrong. 

“It was the rest of you, you know, who wanted 
something to happen,” the twins said. ‘‘We did 
it all for you.”’ 

“But we didn’t want so much to happen,” the 
others said. ““We didn’t want a big, hungry 
elephant. We can’t feed him. We shall just have 
to tell Father.”’ 

At the end of the day, Father came home from 
work. The six children were sitting on the top 
step waiting for him. He stopped and looked at 
them. 

“T should say,”’ he said, ‘‘that you all look 


very much as if you were in trouble again.”’ 
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Then the twins said, “‘It is really only our 
trouble, Father. We did it.”’ 

‘You did what, twins?” 

“Well,”’ they said, “‘we wished a big wish, 
and we got an elephant.”’ 

“An elephant?’’ Father said. ‘An elephant, 
you say? Where is he now? In the house?”’ 

“Don’t laugh,’’ the twins said. ““This is not 
just a funny story. We are not making it up. We 
really do have a big elephant, and he is hungry.”’ 
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“‘T see,” Father said. 

“We wished for something big and new and 
strange to happen, and then we went round to 
the back garden, and there was this elephant.” 

“Is that soe’ Father said. ‘“‘And you say he is 
a big one?” 

"He eats a lot,” the twins said unhappily. 
“He 1s very big. He is in the back garden now.”’ 
“Well, then,’ Father said, “I had better go 

and have a look at him.”’ 

So he and all the children went to the back 
garden. Father walked all round the elephant, 
looking at him. “Yes, he is a big one,”’ he said. 
“You should be more careful with your wishing, 
twins.’ 

“We will be, after this,’ they said. ‘‘But now 
we have him and we don’t know what to do. He 
eats a whole wagon full of hay for just one lunch. 
The others think we shouldn’t keep him. But he 
is our elephant. We wished him. What can we 
do about it?”’ 
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“Now let me think,’ Father said. He looked 
at the elephant. Then he said, ““You might get 
tired of playing with him, day after day. And he 
certainly would eat a lot. There is something 
you might do with him, if you feel you can give 
him up.” | 

‘What is it?’’ everyone asked together. 

“Well, you might give him to a circus,’’ 
Father said. “Last night, when the circus went 
by this town, one of their biggest elephants got 
away. They have been looking for him all day. 
You could let the circus people have this one. 
Would you like to do that?” 

“Oh, Father,’’ Molly said. ‘““You knew all the 
time! This is the circus elephant!’ 

The twins looked at each other. They laughed. 
They said, ‘““This is a very good thing. We are 


not big important wishers after all!”’ 
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“Sh” 


“Sh!” says Mother, 

Ff “‘Sh!”’ says Father. 
a “Running in the hall 
Is a very great bother.”’ 
“Mrs. Grumpy Grundy, 
Who lives down below, 
Will come right up 
First thing you know.’ 


> 


“Sh!” says Father, 
‘Sh!’ says Mother. 
‘Can't you play a quiet game 
Of some kind or other?’ 
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How to Make Friends 


Jennie and her father had just come to live in 
Thistletown. 

Jennie had no friends in Thistletown. She 
was very lonely. 

“Nobody talks to me,” she said to herself. 
‘Nobody wants to play with me. Something is 
wrong with me. When I go down the street, 
nobody says ‘Hello, Jennie.’ What can be wrong 
with me?”’ 

She went out to the street again, and walked 
along. Nobody said ‘“‘Hello, Jennte.”’ 

“What can be wrong with me?” Jennie asked 


herself again. She was very, very lonely. 





Then, one day, she saw the little old lady 
who lived next door. She was working in her 
garden. Jennie watched her for a long time. 
Then she opened the garden gate and went to 
the little old lady. “Will you please help me?” 
she asked. 

The little old lady smiled. “Of course I will 
help you, child. My name is Mrs. Johnson. 
What is your name and what can I do to 
help?’ 

"‘My name is Jennie,’’ Jennie told her. ‘“‘And 
I need help because nobody likes me. I don’t 
know what to do. I am very lonely.” 

‘Nobody likes you?’’ Mrs. Johnson said. ‘Oh, 
I can’t believe that. Tell me about yourself, 
dear.”’ 

Jennie said, ‘“There isn’t much to tell. I live 
with my father. He works all day. My mother 
is in the hospital. She has been there a long 
time. Nobody likes me any more, and I know 
there must be something wrong with me.”’ 
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“T see,” said Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘I’m sorry that 
your mother is in the hospital.”’ 

Jennie said, ‘“My dress doesn’t look nice. 
And I can’t make my hair pretty. I don’t look 
nice at all, so nobody likes me.”’ 


“Well, we can do something about your 
dress and your hair,’ Mrs. Johnson said. ‘‘Come 
into my house, Jennie. Soap and water will help 
your hair and your dress.”’ 





Mrs. Johnson took Jennie into her house. She 
gave Jennie a bath, and she washed her hair and 
her dress. Then she brushed Jennie’s hair and 
she ironed Jennie’s dress. ‘“‘There,”’ she said. “‘Is 
that better?’ 

“Oh, yes, thank you!”’ Jennie said. ‘“My 
dress looks just like new. My mother always 
washed my hair and my dress and people liked 
me. Thank you, thank you!”’ 

She ran out to the street. She walked up the 
street in her clean dress, with her pretty hair, 
but nobody said ‘‘Hello, Jennie!’? She walked 
down the street, and not one single boy or girl 
or man or woman said “‘Hello, Jennie.”’ 


She was very sad. z= 





She went back to Mrs. Johnson. ‘“There 1s 
still something wrong with me, Mrs. Johnson, ’ 
she said. ‘“Nobody likes me here in Thistletown. 
Nobody wants to play with me at all.” 

“Dear, dear,’’ Mrs. Johnson said. ““Something 
has to be done about this.’’ She sat down and 
thought. Then she said, “‘We’ll just pretend 
that I’m your fairy godmother. I will tell you 
some magic. Come here and let me whisper this 
secret magic to you. 

Jennie listened. She thought about the secret 
magic. It sounded very easy: 

She went out to the street again. She ran up 
to the man who was cutting grass. She said, 
‘“‘Good morning, isn’t this a beautiful day?” 


And she smiled her very best smile. 





The man was surprised. He said, ‘“‘Why, 
good morning. Are you the new little girl? 
Tell me about yourself. What is your name?” 

“‘Tt’s Jennie,’’ she said. 

Then she ran along to a big girl who was 
sitting on her steps. ““Good morning,”’ Jennie 
said. “‘Isn’t this a beautiful day?’ And she 
smiled her very best smile. 

“Well, yes, it is,’’ the big girl said. She 
smiled too. ‘‘Are you the new little girl? Tell 
me your name.” 

“It’s Jennie,”’ said Jennie. 

She went on and met the mailman. ‘“‘Good 
morning, Mailman,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t this a 
beautiful day?’ And she smiled her very best 
smile. 

“Well, aren’t you a happy girl!’’ the mailman 
said. ““Could you be Jennie? I have a card for 
Jennie.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!’’ Jennie cried. 

The card was from Jennie’s mother. 
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“T shall soon be home, dear,” Jennie read to 


herself. ‘“Very soon now, I shall be home.”’ 

Jennie said, ‘Oh, what a beautiful day this 
really is!’’ She didn’t have to try to smile now; 
her face wouldn’t stop smiling. 

Two little girls came running up. 

‘Good morning,” Jennie said, with her very 
best smile. “‘Isn’t this a beautiful day?’’ 

“Yes it is,” the girls said. “‘Are you the new 
girl? What is your name? Will you come and 
play with us?”’ 

“My name is Jennie and I’d like to play with 
you,” said Jennie. ““Will you wait for me?’ 
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And she ran back to Mrs. Johnson as fast as 
she could go. “Oh, Mrs. Johnson,”’ she said, 
“your magic worked! I smiled and smiled my 
very best smile, and people smiled back at me. 
Now I have friends, and somebody to play 
with. And my mother will be home very soon. 


Thank you, thank you, fairy godmother!”’ 





Mr. Gregory's Red Galoshes 


Mr. Gregory needed new galoshes. He hadn’t 
even thought about galoshes till the November 
sky was black. Then Mr. Gregory thought about 
winter. He thought about cold and wet and 
snow, and—new galoshes. 

Out he went, into the cold wind, with his 
muffler around his ears. When he came to the 
shoe store, he went in. 

“What can I do for you?’’ asked the man in 
the store. 

“I need new galoshes,’’ said Mr. Gregory. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the man, and went to get 
some. 

He brought out brown galoshes that came 
up high, black galoshes that had snap fasteners, 
green galoshes that had zippers, and a pair of 
red, red, RED galoshes. 

“Oh, my,” said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘which 
galoshes shall I buy?’ 
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He tried on the brown ones, but they were 


too big. 

He tried on the black ones, but they were 
too tight. 

He tried on the green ones, but the zipper 
wouldn’t work. 

Then he tried on the red ones. 

“Tl take these,’ said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘and I’ll 
wear them home!”’ 

Out into the November day he went again, 
and the snow was falling all around. 
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He saw people staring at his red galoshes, 
but he didn’t mind. “‘Can’t a man buy red 
galoshes if he wants to?’ said Mr. Gregory to 
himself. 

On the way home, a little black puppy saw 
Mr. Gregory’s red galoshes and followed right 
behind them. 

Mr. Gregory didn’t see the black puppy 
until he opened his door. “‘What’s this?’’ he 
said, surprised. “‘A puppy! Oh, my! What shall 
I do with you?’ 

It was too cold and snowy to leave the 
puppy outside, and he didn’t know who owned 
it, so he took ‘it into the house and fed it some 


bread and milk. 
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When Mr. Suess went to bed, the black 


puppy climbed into one of the red galoshes and 
went to sleep. 


In the morning, Mr. Gregory looked at the 
black puppy and said, ‘How I’d like to keep 
you! But you must belong to someone. Let’s try 
all the houses on this street.”’ 

He pulled on his red galoshes, picked up the 
puppy, and went out into the snow again. 

Mr. Gregory went to each house as he came 
to it and knocked on the door. 

“No,” everyone said, “the puppy doesn’t 
belong here.”’ 

‘There is one more house,” said Mr. Gregory. 
“We will try there.’’ It was a little house, 
with a fence around it, and a snow-covered 
evergreen by the door. 
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When the lady opened the door and saw the 
black puppy in Mr. Gregory’s arms, her eyes 
began to shine. 

“You've found Jet!’’ she cried. “How 
wonderful! Come in! Come in!”’ 

Mr. Gregory went in. 

“T’m Mrs. Parker,’’ the lady said, opening a 
bedroom door. ‘‘And this is Peter. Jet belongs 
to him.”’ 

Mr. Gregory saw a small boy in the bed. He 
looked very sad till he saw Jet; then he begin 
to smile. 





He held out his arms, and Mr. Gregory gave 
Jet to him. “I saw your red galoshes coming 
down the street,” said Peter. “‘I like them.”’ 

“Thank you,’ smiled Mr. Gregory, and he 
told Peter how Jet had followed his red 
galoshes all the way home. 

“Thank you for bringing him back,”’ said 
Peter, and Mr. Gregory turned to go. 

“Come again,” said Mrs. Parker. 

Peter waved to Mr. Gregory from the 
window as he went down the walk. 

The next day Mr. Gregory put on his red 
galoshes and went downtown. 

Everyone stared at his red galoshes, but he 
didn’t mind. ‘‘Peter likes them,’’ he said to 
himself. 

He bought a book and a game and a jigsaw 
puzzle, and went to Peter’s house. 

Jet met Mr. Gregory at the door and wagged 
his tail. 

Peter was sitting up, and he looked happy. 
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“I feel better today,”’ he said to Mr. Gregory. 
‘I watched for your red galoshes, and when I 
saw them, they cheered me up.”’ 

“I’m glad to hear that,’’ said Mr. Gregory, 
and he gave Peter the book and the puzzle and 
played the game with him. 

Every day Mr. Gregory went to visit Peter, 
and every day the little boy watched to see his 


red galoshes coming down the street. 





When spring came, and the birds began to 
sing, Peter was well enough to get out of bed. 
Now he went to the window to watch for 
the red galoshes. The snow was all gone, but 
Mr. Gregory still wore the red galoshes for 
Peter. Everyone stared at his red galoshes, but 
he didn’t mind. 

“T don’t mind,” said Mr. Gregory to himself. 
“If a man and a boy and a black puppy like 
them, that is all that matters.”’ 

One day Mr. Gregory couldn’t go to see 
Peter. He didn’t feel well and he had to stay in 
bed. The doctor came and gave him some pills, 
but they didn’t make Mr. Gregory feel better 
because he was thinking about Peter. 

“What will Peter think?’ he said to himself. 
He looked out the window. The sun was 
shining, and the grass was long and green. He 
saw a dandelion by the sidewalk. ‘‘Peter will 
be looking for me on such a beautiful day as 
this.”” Mr. Gregory was very sad. 
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Then he saw a little black dog trotting 
down the sidewalk. And behind the little 
black dog came two little red boots! And in 
the little red boots was Peter! 

Mr. Gregory was so surprised! When Peter 
knocked on the door, Mr. Gregory called, 


“Come in!”’ 


In came Peter in his red boots, and in came 
Jet wagging his black tail. 

‘T’m all better,’ smiled Peter. ‘““Now I can 
come to visit you.” 

‘I saw your red boots coming down the 
sidewalk,’’ said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘and they 
cheered me up.” 

‘Everybody stared at my red boots,” said 
Peter. “‘But I didn’t mind. I knew you'd like 
them.”’ 
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A Special Sort of Day 


As soon as David woke up that morning, he 
knew it was a special sort of day but he could 
not remember why. He looked at the window 
and tried to remember what it was that made 
the day so special. 

Birthdays and picnics and parties made days 
special. But it wasn’t anything like that. David 
shut his eyes and thought as hard as he could. 

And then he remembered! Miss Cameron was 
taking the class to the zoo that day. 

David opened his eyes and looked around his 
room. His brown suit and his green tie were 
hanging on the door, ready to be put on. His 
permission slip and his money for lunch and for 
the bus were ready on his desk. 

David jumped out of bed and went over to 
the window. He looked outside. The sun was 
shining. The grass was green. The birds were 
singing. It was a beautiful day! 
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“Well, look who’s here,” said David’s 
father, at breakfast. “Who is this handsome 
gentleman?’ 

David grinned at his father i sat down at 
the table. 

“Are you off to the office this fine day?” 
asked his father. 

David grinned again and shook his head. ““To 
the zoo,”’ he said. _. : 

“The zoo!’’ said lis father. “Are you off to 
buy a lion or a tiger?”’ 

“T’m just looking, thank you,’ ’ said David, 
remembering what his mother said when she 
was shopping. | 

His father laughed, and his mother said, 
“Oh, David!’ 

When David was ready to leave for school, 
his mother and father followed him to the 
door. 


“T could take you to school on my way to 


the office,”’ said his father. 
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David shook his head. “I think I'd like to 
walk, thank you,” he said. 

“Have you got your money?’ asked Mother. 
“Ts it put away? I could pin it to your pocket.”’ 

“Tt’s in my wallet,” said David. He pulled 
out the wallet to show her. 

David walked slowly. Every now and then 
he put his hand into his pocket to be sure that 
the wallet was still there. 

When David went by the old stone house 
on the corner, he thought he heard a crying 
sound. He stopped to listen. Then he began 
walking again. But still he heard the crying. 

David turned around and walked back, 
trying to hear what the crying sound was. 
Then he knew. A little kitten was crying! But 

where was it? David looked under the trees. 
Then he looked up into the trees. Then he 
looked at the old stone garage beside the 
house, and there, on the roof, was a small 
black and white kitten. 
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“You can get down if you want to get 
down,’ said David. “Cats can climb up and 
down.”’ | 

The kitten just sat where it was, crying. 

“T have to go to school,’’ said David. ““This 
is the day we go to the zoo. Why do you © 
think I’m all dressed up?’ 

He began to walk away, but he could still 
hear the kitten. 

He walked back and looked up at it. 

‘“‘Somebody else will get you down,” he 
said. \ 

The kitten was afraid. It looked at him with 
big, round eyes. 
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“Oh, my goodness!”’ said David. ““This is 
the day we go to the zoo!”’ 

He looked around the yard of the old stone 
house. He saw a big box over in the corner, 
and, when the kitten cried again, he went over 
and pulled the box up to the garage. 

“All right,”’ said David. “‘T’ll get you down. 
But I’d better not be late for school and miss 
going to the zoo!”’ 

He climbed up on the box and tried to pick 
up the kitten. It slapped at him with one paw, 
but David at last got his hands around it. 





‘There,’ he said. He jumped down from the 
box and fell to the ground, with the kitten 
still in his hands. 

Before he could get to his feet, he heard an 
angry voice shouting at him. 

“Boy! You, boy! What are you doing with 
my kitten?”’ 
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David was so surprised that he let go of the 
kitten, and it ran under a bush. David stared 
at the cross-looking man with the red face and 
the fluff of white hair. 

“T didn’t .. .,” began David. 

Before he could say anything else, the old 
man said, ‘‘Bad boys, scaring kittens!” 

David jumped up, took another look at the 
old man, and ran as fast as he could. The old 
_ man sounded much too cross to listen to his 
story about the kitten on the roof of the 
garage. 

When David got to school, everyone had 
gone inside. He was late. 

Miss Cameron looked at him in surprise. 
““My goodness, David,”’ she said. ‘‘Whatever 
has happened to you? You’re late and you’re 
all dirty. Look at your hands! Please go and 
wash them right away. This is the day we go 
to the zoo, you know.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Cameron,” said David. 
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The others had lined up by the door when 
he came back to the room, and David got into 
line behind the other boys. 

‘You can give me your bus money now, © 
said Miss Cameron. “‘And your permission 
slips.” She smiled. “I hope you all had your 
permission slips signed.”’ 

The children laughed, and David gah to 
himself. He knew that his slip, signed by his — 
mother, was in his wallet with his money. 
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He put his hand into his pocket. 

He looked in one pocket and then in another, 
but there was no wallet. Miss Cameron came 
down the line of boys, getting the slips and 
the bus money. David tried to remember when 
he had last been sure that the wallet was in his 
pocket. 

And then he remembered. It was there just 
before he climbed up after the kitten. 

“T lost it,’ he said to Miss Cameron. ‘‘When 
~ I climbed up after the-kitten, I lost it.’’ 

“Oh, David!’’ said Miss Cameron. ‘‘There 
isn’t time for you to go home. And we have to 
have the permission slip.”’ 

David nodded his head. He should have let 
his mother pin his money into his pocket. But 
he didn’t want to come to school with his 
money pinned to him as if he was just too little 
to look after it. 

“I don’t know what to do,’’ said Miss 
Cameron. 
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“T guess I can’t go to the zoo,”’ said David. 
He blinked his eyes very fast and tried to 
pretend it didn’t really matter. 

Before Miss Cameron could say anything 
else, the door opened and the cross-looking old 
man with the red face and the fluff of white 
hair ran into the room. 

‘Ah, there he is!’’ he shouted. ‘“There’s the 
boy I’ve been looking for. He had my kitten. 
And he ran off without saying a thing. When 
I shouted to him, he just ran faster!”” 

“T didn’t hurt your kitten,” said David. 
“Tt’s all because of the kitten that I can't go to 


i 


the zoo 
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“I didn’t say you-did hurt my kitten,’’ said 
_ the old man, sounding more and more cross. He 
ran his fingers through his white hair so that it 
looked more fluffy than ever. ‘“You should have 
stopped when I shouted at you,” he said. 

David looked at the floor and didn’t say 
anything. What had happened to his special 
day? He had lost his wallet and been shouted 
at and he couldn’t go to the zoo. He ran his 
toe up and down along a crack in the floor. He 
wanted to cry. 
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‘You should stop running when people shout 
at you,” said the old man. “You shouldn’t 
make an old man run all the way to the school 
just because a young boy like yourself won't 
stop running!’’ He put his hand into his pocket 
and put something down on the desk with a 
bang. ‘“‘Dropped this when you got my kitten 
down, young man,” he said, still sounding 
Cross. ' | 

David looked up, then, into the old man’s 
face. His voice sounded angry, but his eyes 
looked friendly. | 

‘Thought a young man all dressed up the 
way you are might need his wallet full of 
money and important papers,’ said the old 
man. : 
David picked up his wallet. “Thank you,” 
he said to the old man, | 

“‘T shouldn’t have done it for you.\Making an 
old man hurry all the way to the school!”’ 

And then he winked at David! 
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Just as he went out of the door he turned 
back. “Stop by some day and see the kitten,” 
he said, winking again. ; 

David grinned and winked back. 

“I knew this was going to be a special sort 
of day the very minute I woke up,” he said to 
himself. “‘I just knew it!’’. 
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Allan put the Safety Pa belt on i ee 
looked at himself in the mirror. If he held it in — _ 
a little bit, it fit him almost as well as it did 
his older brother, Roger. Allan turned to geta 
better look at the white belt and silver badge. " 

“Hey!” shouted his brother from the | 
doorway. ‘“‘What do you think you’re doing?” 

Allan jumped and let go of the belt so fast 
that it fell onto the floor. Before he could pick 
it up, Roger was at his side. 
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his table. ‘“‘Don’t you ever touch that again! 
've waited four years to be a school patrol and 
on’t want you messing things up!’ 














Roger stamped out of the room. 
Allan made a little face at himself in the 
_ mirror. That Roger thought he was so smart! 







: Why, he could be just as good a school patrol 
as Roger any day in the week. | 
“Anyway,” thought Allan, ‘“‘why do I have 
o be three years younger? You just have to 





rait for everything,”’ he said crossly. 
“But Roger doesn’t have to be so smart about 






it all,’’ said Allan to himself, as he went down 
_ to breakfast. | 
When he got out of school that afternoon, 

he first thing Allan saw was his brother. 






er had the patrol belt on and his arms out 
e so that everyone would stay on the 
walk until it was safe to cross the road. 
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Allan stood with the others, watching 
Roger. Allan looked both ways down the road. 
There wasn’t a car in sight. 

‘Hurry up, Roger,’’ he shouted. ‘“We 
haven’t got all day!”’ 

Roger looked angrily at him and tried to 
pretend that he hadn’t heard. Two of the boys 
in Allan’s class giggled, and one of them said, 
“You tell him, Shorty!’’ | 

An older boy laughed and called, ‘‘He can’t 


tell you what to do, can he?”’ 
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Allan looked at Roger, whose face was 
getting very red. 

‘“He’s your brother,’ said a boy next to 
Allan. ‘“He’ll let you go across whenever you 
want to. He won’t do anything to you.” 

Allan looked at the other boys. They were 
all watching him, waiting to see what he 
would do. He looked up and down the street 
again. Then he took a step into the street. 

“Get back there,’’ shouted Roger. 

“Don’t let him scare you,” said a tall boy. 

Allan started across the road. Roger’s face 


Bas redder than ever. He grabbed Allan’s arm 


and stopped him. 
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“Don’t you ever do that again. You } 
until I say it’s safe to cross.’ Roger let the 
other children cross the road. Then he took : 


class,’’ he said, as if he had never seen Allan — 
before. 2 

Allan stared at Roger in surprise. “You — 
know who I am,” he said. “What are you 
writing down?” ae e , 

“You disobeyed the rules,” said Roger. 
“You began to cross the road before I told you~ 
to go. I have to write your name and class aaa 


sa 
ana. 
5) ‘oe 
5 ee 
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down.’ 


“Tm your brother,” said Allan. “You can’t _ 


oS 
+2 


report me!’’ — 

“Yes, I can,” said Roger. He wrote something 
in his book. ‘You'll have to report to the 
principal’s office in the morning before nine _ 


o’clock.”’ ai 


“That’s not fair,” said Allan. ‘You shouldn't _ 


>? 
report me. 
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“Go on across the road,”’ suka Rover 
fou can’t stay here all day.”’ 
Allan stood there a little longer He poked 
cross the street to where the other boys were 
standing, eyes wide with surprise. Then he 
aan looked at his brother again. Roger’s face was 
— still red and he looked angrier than Allan had 
‘ ‘ ever seen him. 
“Tm going to tell Dad on you,” said Allan. 
He waited. 
“You do that,’’ said Roger. He gave Allan a 
little push. ““Go on across.”’ 

aS “It’s not fair,’ said Allan again. Once again 
q he waited. 
7 Roger turned his back and held up his hand 
to signal some more children across. 
And Allan went with them. 
ee “T didn’t think he’d do that to you,” said 
one of the boys. ‘‘You’re his brother!”’ 

“Rules shouldn’t matter to brothers,”’ said 
another boy. “‘Poor you!’’ 
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They went on down the street and left 
Allan standing there. He stayed where he was 
for a long time, watching his brother see that 
all the other children got across the road. 

When all the children were out of school, 
Roger took off his patrol belt and walked over 
to Allan. “‘Hi,’’ he said. ‘“You didn’t have to 
wait for me.” 

Allan kicked at some dirt. ‘I just wanted 
to,” he said. He looked at the Safety Patrol 
belt in Roger’s hand. 
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Roger looked down, too. “‘You have to be 
good to get one of these,” he said. “I mean 


eee x 
: : . 
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they don’t just give it to you. You have to 
work for it. And you have to follow the rules. 
The rules have to be the same for everyone.” 
Allan didn’t say anything. He and Roger 
walked along the sidewalk together. Allan 
kicked at some more dirt and said, ‘‘It felt 


Te ee ee a 


good this morning. When I was trying it on, | 


3) 
mean. 
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‘T guess you could put it on sometimes,’ 
said Roger. “‘If you wanted to, that is.”’ 

Allan smiled at Roger. 

When they got to the corner, Roger said, 
‘“‘About going to the principal tomorrow 


bP] 


morning... 
“T don’t mind,”’ said Allan. 
“T could go with you,”’ said Roger. 
““No,”’ said Allan. “I had better go by 
myself.”’ 
“‘Good,”’ said Roger. ‘‘Race you to the 
house.’ He began to run, but slowly, so that 
Allan could keep up to him. 
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Jane’s Friend Jerome 


Jane stood at the window watching her 
mother get into the car and drive down the 
road, out of sight. Then she turned around and 
looked at the baby-sitter. 

“Why are you baby-sitting today?’ asked 
Jane. 

“Because Mrs. Cameron had to go to the 
dentist and because your mother had to go 
downtown,” said the baby-sitter. 

She sat down and picked up a book. 


‘Mrs. Cameron reads to me,”’ said Jane. She 





‘You're big enough to read to yourself,’’ said 
the baby-sitter. 

Jane didn’t say anything. She knew that she 
was big enough to read to herself. But that 
wasn't the same thing at all. 

Jane stood in the middle of the floor and 
watched the baby-sitter. 

“T think Pll play with Jerome,’ 
last. 

The baby-sitter looked up. ‘“That’s nice, 
dear,’ she said. Then she frowned. ‘‘Your 


mother said you were to stay inside, dear. And 


d 


she said at 


she didn’t say anything about Jerome coming in.”’ 

“Jerome is already in,’’ said Jane. 

The baby-sitter looked around. ‘‘Where is 
Jerome?’ 

“You're sitting on him,”’ said Jane. 

The baby-sitter stood up. “‘You mean that 
Jerome is a toy.’’ She looked down, frowning. 
‘I don’t see any toy here. Are you sure that 
you didn’t put Jerome some place else?” 
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“‘He’s here beside me now,” said Jane. “‘As 
soon as you stood up, he came over here.”’ 

The baby-sitter smiled. ‘Jerome is a 
make-believe toy, isn’t he?”’ 

‘Jerome is an elephant,”’ said Jane. “‘And I 
think he’d like a bit of candy. There’s some in 
the kitchen.”’ 

“T don’t think elephants eat candy,” said the 
baby-sitter. 

‘Jerome does,’ said Jane, and went out to the 
kitchen. She held the door open so that Jerome 
could follow her. 





When she went back, the baby-sitter was 
still reading her book. 

Jane put two pillows on the floor. She sat 
down on one and patted the other one. 


“You can sit here, Jerome,’’ she said. 





The baby-sitter read her book. Every now 
and then, she looked at Jane. At last she closed 
her book and said, ‘What are you looking at?” 
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“You,”’ said Jane. ‘Jerome said he wanted to 
look at you. Because you’re different from Mrs. 
Cameron and my mother. They read books to 
Jerome and me.”’ 

“Well, I read books to myself,” said the 
baby-sitter. She read a little more. She looked 
at Jane again. ‘“Why don’t you read to Jerome?” 

“T read to Jerome all the time,” said Jane. 
“Sometimes it’s nice to have someone else do 
the reading.”’ 

“Tl read you one story,”’ said the baby-sitter. 
“But that’s all.’’ She picked up one of Jane’s 
books and began to read, very quickly. 

Jane sat on the pillow, looking at the 
baby-sitter. Then she looked at Jerome. She was 
not happy. This was not the kind of reading 
that Jerome liked. 

The baby-sitter banged the book shut. 
“‘There, now,” she said. ““That’s all. I want to 
make tea because some friends of mine are 


coming to see me.’ 
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“Jerome doesn’t like people,’ said Jane. “‘Mrs. 
Cameron never has friends come to see her 
when she baby-sits.”’ 

The baby-sitter didn’t say anything. She 
walked quickly across the room, bumping 
Jerome’s pillow as she passed. 

“Never mind, Jerome,”’ said Jane. ‘‘Let’s go 
upstairs. 

When Jane came downstairs again, the 
baby-sitter and her friends were already 
drinking tea. The two pillows were still on the 
floor. 

Jane stopped in the doorway and watched. 

“Why, there she is now, the little dear,”’ said 
the baby-sitter. ““‘We had such a nice afternoon, 
didn’t we?” 

Jane didn’t say anything at all. 

‘““We had a talk, and I read a nice story to 
Jane and Jerome,”’ said the baby-sitter. 

‘‘Jerome?’’ said one of the ladies. ‘“‘Has Jane 
got a little brother?’ 
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The baby-sitter laughed. ‘‘Jerome is an 
elephant,”’ she said. “‘Jane and Jerome sat right 
on those two pillows and listened to a story.” 

Jane just looked at the baby-sitter. It was the 
first time that anyone had ever laughed at Jerome 
or made fun of him. Her mother and Mrs. 
Cameron read him stories, and gave him bits of 
candy, and made room for him to sit down. 

‘“‘Never you mind, Jerome,” whispered Jane. 
She patted his trunk. } 

Then she walked into the room. 
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“Here they are now,” said the baby-sitter, 
smiling. “‘Jane and Jerome are going to sit on 
their pillows while we have tea. Would Jerome 
like another story?’’ She laughed again. 

Jane looked at the baby-sitter. Then she 
looked at the ladies drinking tea. 

She picked up her book. “‘I can read to 
myself,”’ she said. ‘“‘And I don’t know 
anyone named Jerome. An elephant would 
be much too big to sit in this room.”’ 

She went out of the room. 

‘Come on upstairs, Jerome,’ said Jane, when 
they were in the hall. ‘‘T’ll read to you until my 


mother comes home.’’ 
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Alexander 


‘“‘Martin,”’ said Martin’s mother one day, 
“tomorrow your cousin is coming to stay. 
Cousin Alexander. He lives in the city. He has 
never been on a farm. His mother wants him to 
see the farm and all the farm animals. He will 
stay all summer if he is happy. I hope that 
Alexander will be happy on the farm.”’ 

“He will be happy, Mother,”’ said Martin. 
“The farm is much better than the city!’’ He 
was glad Alexander was coming. He hoped he 
would stay all summer. He waited and waited 


for tomorrow to come. 








Tomorrow came and so did Alexander. He 


came with Father, riding in the truck. Martin 
ran to meet him. Alexander was smaller than 
Martin, and paler. He had on a suit and a tie. 
He had a watch on his arm. 

“Hello, Alexander,” said Martin. He smiled. 
“IT hope you will stay all summer. I hope you 
will be happy on the farm.”’ 

“No,” said Alexander, ‘‘I don’t think so.” 
He didn’t smile. 

“Why?” asked Martin. 

“T like to be with my own friends,”’ said 
Alexander. ‘‘And I don’t like farms. The city is 
better.”’ : 
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“Oh, no!”’ said Martin. ““The city is noisy and 
full of little houses. There’s no room to run 
and play. There are no animals or trees or 
flowers. There’s no room for the birds to fly. 
The farm is better. I will show you!”’ 

“Don’t go too far before lunch,”’ said Mother. 
“After lunch you may play.”’ 

Martin took Alexander by the hand and 
showed him a meadow filled with flowers. 


There were cows in the meadow eating the 


purple clover. 





‘Cows make milk,”’ said Martin. ‘“The grass 
and the clover they eat make good milk.’’ 

‘In the city we don’t need cows,”’ said 
Alexander. ‘‘In the city, if we want milk, we 
put bottles out. In the morning the bottles are 
filled with milk. It’s much better.”’ 

A cow came and put its big, soft face over 
the fence. “‘M-m-m-oooo,”’ it said, in a friendly 
way. 

‘Go away!”’ said Alexander. He backed 
away. “‘I don’t like cows,”’ he said. 

“If you don’t like cows,” said Martin, “‘T’ll 
show you the hens.’’ He took Alexander to the 
hen house where the hens were sitting on the 
nests. A hen got up. ‘‘Look!’’ said Martin. 
“The hen is showing you her eggs.”’ There 
were three eggs in the nest. 

“In the city we don’t need hens,’’ said 
Alexander. ‘“When we want eggs, we get them 
at the store, in boxes. It’s much better.’’ He 
went out of the hen house. 
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The hen followed, saying ““Cluck,”’ in a 


friendly way. 

‘‘Shooo!”” said Alexander. “‘I don’t like hens!”’ 

“If you don’t like cows or hens,’’ said 
Martin, “‘I’ll show you the pigs.’’ He showed 
Alexander the pigs. There was a mother pig 
and thirteen pink baby pigs. 

The mother came to the fence. She made a 
snorting noise with her nose. All the babies 
followed her, squealing and grunting. “‘She’s 
showing you her babies,” said Martin. ““Would 
you like to hold one?”’ 
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““No!”’ said Alexander. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ He made 
a face. He put his hand over his nose. ‘“They 


smell! I hate pigs!’’ 

“If you don’t like cows or hens or pigs,” 
said Martin, “‘we can go into the barn. There’s 
a hay loft in the barn. It’s good fun playing in 
the hay.”’ 

But Alexander didn’t want to play in the 
hay. “I’m hungry,” he said. “‘I’d like some 
candy or a popsicle. Where is the store?” 

‘“There’s no store on the farm,”’ said Martin. 
“T think lunch will soon be ready, but if you’re 
hungry, I can get you something to eat.”’ 
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He took Alexander to the orchard, where red 
plums hung from the trees. ““We can eat 


plums,” he said. ‘“We can climb the trees 
and eat all we want.”’ 
“‘T can’t climb trees in this suit,”’ said 
Alexander. ‘“‘And I don’t like plums much.”’ 
Martin pulled a piece of sweet, wild grass 
and slowly chewed it. 
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“Then [ll take you to the woods,” he said. 
“It’s a good place. You can go exploring or 
you can play games. Sometimes you see rabbits 
and squirrels. Once, I saw a fox. Would you 
like to go to the woods?” 

“‘No,”’ said Alexander. ‘“We can see rabbits 
and squirrels in the city. If we want to see 
foxes, we go to the zoo. It’s much better.”’ 

Martin thought. He thought of the long 
summer. He thought of Alexander on the farm 
all summer. He was not happy. 

“Let’s walk down the hill to the station,”’ 
he said. “Maybe we'll see a train. The train to 
the city comes this way ”’ 

‘“When the train to the city comes, I will 
get on it,” said Alexander. 

“Without any money?” asked Martin. 

“My father will pay for my ticket when I 
get home,’’ said Alexander. 

“Tl leave you to wait for the train,”’ said 
Martin. “‘I have to go home for lunch.’’ 
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Martin went slowly up the hill. 

“Where is Alexander?’ asked his father and 
mother. 

“He is waiting for the train to the city,”’ 
said Martin. “‘He didn’t like the cows or the 
hens or the pigs or the plums or the woods. He 
didn’t like the farm. He doesn’t want to stay. 
He will wait for the train and then he will go 
home. It’s much better.”’ 
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Mother looked at Father. Father looked at 
Mother. 

“But we can’t leave him at the station all 
alone,’ said Mother. ‘“‘And it’s too soon for 
Alexander to tell if he likes the farm.”’ 

‘And it’s too soon for Alexander to be 
waiting for the train,” said Father. ‘“‘There 


is no train to the city until tomorrow.” 
“T know,” said Martin. 
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‘When Daddy 
Walks 

“With Jean and me, 
We have a 

~ Lot of fun, 


’Cause we can’t 


y Walk as fast 









Take cack steps? 
He doesn’t stretch 
At all! 











Running Wolf 


Late one afternoon, little Running Wolf was 
standing beside the door of his father’s 
wigwam when he heard many voices crying out 
together. He turned and ran to see what had 
made the braves cry out in this way. 

Prowling Bear, one of the braves, had just 
come running in. He had a strange new axe in 
his hand. It looked a little like an Indian axe, 
but it was very bright and shining, and it 
could cut better than any Indian axe that was 
ever made. 

“See,” said Prowling Bear, as he cut down a 
small tree with one blow. 

The others watched without a word. Then, 
as the tree fell, all the braves said ‘‘Aaaaa!”’ 
together. 

The chief, who was little Running Wolf’s 
father, took the axe from Prowling Bear and 
looked at it. 
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“It is good,’ he said in his deep voice. 
“Where did you get it, Prowling Bear?”’ 

Prowling Bear laughed. ‘“‘From a white 
man,’ he said. ‘“‘He asked me for my bow and 
some arrows, and he gave me this axe for 
them. Why does he not make his own bow 
and arrows?” 

‘The white man cannot make good bows,”’ 
said the chief. ‘“‘He makes other things. This 
axe is one of them. It is good.”’ 

Little Running Wolf knew that the axe 
was good, too. Suddenly he wanted an axe, a 
bright, shining, white man’s axe, more than 
he had ever wanted anything before. 

‘Does the white man have more of these 
axes?’’ he asked Prowling Bear. 

“Yes, he has many more of them,” said 
Prowling Bear. 

Running Wolf went away, but he could 
not forget that axe. He thought about it all 


the time. 
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How sharp it was! How bright and quick 
it was! And Prowling Bear had said that the 
white man had many more. 

Running Wolf had never seen any white 
men, and he was very much afraid of them. He 
had heard many stories about them — about 
their strange, white faces, and the houses they 
built to live in, and the funny clothes they had. 
And he had heard about the white men’s sticks. 
When smoke and big noises came out of these 
sticks, men and animals fell down dead. 

Running Wolf was more afraid of the white 
man’s sticks than of the white man. 

All day and all night Running Wolf thought 
about the axe. The next morning, without 
a word to anyone, he got down his best bow 
and six arrows, and slipped off to the forest. 

He knew where the white men were. They 
were on the other side of the forest, half a day’s 
running down the river. They were making 


some of those houses to live in. 
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Running Wolf ran and ran. At last he came 
close to where the white men were. He could 
hear the sounds they were making, but his own 
heart was making such a noise that he was - 
afraid the white men would hear it over all the 
other sounds. 

Running Wolf walked along until he was so 
close to the white men that he could see them. 
Then he lay down and watched. 

Many white men and boys were working 
together, cutting down trees. Every one of 
them had a beautiful, bright axe. 

How strange the white men were! How 
different they were from the Indian people! 

But, now that he saw them, Running Wolf 
did not feel so much afraid. The white men 
talked together with strange words that he did 
not know, but they laughed together, too, just as 
the Indians did. 

Little by little, Running Wolf forgot to be 
afraid of the white men. 
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Then he saw it! There, standing beside a tree, 
was one of the dreadful fire sticks. Running Wolf’s 
heart began to make a noise again, and he was 
cold all over. 

Running Wolf slipped back into the forest. 
At first he thought he would run home as fast 
as he could go, but then he thought about the 
bright axes, and about how much he wanted 
one of them. 

Suddenly, he heard a sound right behind 
him. He jumped and turned around. There, 
coming out of the forest, was a white boy, 
just about as tall as he was himself. 

The two boys looked hard at each other, and 
stood very still. Running Wolf’s heart beat 
faster and faster, and he held his breath. 

Then, suddenly, the white boy smiled and 
said something. It was an Indian word for friend, 
a word that Running Wolf knew. “‘Wa-chee-ya?”’ 
the white boy said. ‘‘Wa-chee-ya?”’ 

Running Wolf took a long breath. 
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‘“Wacheeya,’”’ he said. 

Then the white boy came over to him, and 
smiled at him, and at last Running Wolf 
smiled back. 

Very slowly, Running Wolf put out his 
hand and touched the axe the white boy was 
carrying. 

‘““My axe?’’ said the white boy. He took it in 
his hand and held it out. Then Running Wolf 
held out his bow and arrows. He touched first 
the axe and then the bow, and looked at the 
white boy. 

“What is it?’ the white boy said. 

Running Wolf did not know the words, but 
he knew what the other boy was saying. 

“Do you mean that you will give me your 
beautiful bow and arrows if I give you my 
axe?’ asked the white boy. He put the axe into 
Running Wolf’s hand. 

At once Running Wolf put his bone and 
arrows into the white boy’s hand. 
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Then off he went, flying into the woods, 
the happiest little Indian boy in the world. 

But just where the big dark trees began, he 
turned again, and smiled. ‘‘Wacheeya!’’ he © 


said, and ran home like the wind. 








The Hunter of Long Ago 


“Look what I found,”’ Steve said to his sister 
Arlene. He held out a strange-looking stone. 
“lve never seen a white one.”’ 

Arlene looked at the flat stone. She saw that 
it looked like Indian arrowheads she had seen 
in the museum. 

“Steve, ... 1 think it’s an Indian ‘arrowhead.”’ 

Steve nodded his head. “‘That’s just what it 
is. Feel it. See how sharp it is. It’s very well 
made. I bet it was used in a battle.”’ 

“How do you know?” said Arlene. “‘Maybe 
it was used for hunting.”’ 
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“Tl look in my history book. It tells a lot 
about Indians and how they lived.”’ | 

Arlene had a better idea. ‘“We could ask Joe 
Rusty,” she said. ‘‘He could tell us right away. 
He’s an Indian and he’s my friend and he knows 
lots of things about long ago.”’ 

“Say, that’s a great idea,’ said Steve. 

‘‘And the one who is right gets to keep the 
arrowhead,’’ said Arlene. 

“Oh, all right!”’ said Steve. 

Arlene and Steve ran across the fields to 
Joe Rusty’s farm. They found him pitching hay 
to his herd of cows. 

‘"Hi, Joe,’ said Steve. 

“Well, look who’s here,’’ said Joe putting 
his fork down. He smiled at the children. 

‘Did you come to help me pitch hay?’ he 
asked Arlene. 

Arlene didn’t know what to say when Joe 
made jokes like that. But just then Steve said, 
“Look what we found in the field.”’ 
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Joe Rusty took the white arrowhead and 
looked at it. He looked at it for a long time. 
“My people don’t make arrowheads any 


more,’ Joe said. ‘““They don’t use bows and 
arrows now.” 
“T think it’s beautiful,’ said Arlene. 
~ “Can you tell what it was used for?’’ asked 
Steve. | 
“Was it used for hunting for food?” asked 
Arlene. 
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“Or do you think it was used in a battle?’ 
asked Steve. 

“It could have been used in-many ways,”’ 
said Joe. 

Joe Rusty looked out over the rolling hills. 
For a minute he didn’t say anything. Then he 
said, “‘I’m going to tell you a story.” 


Joe Rusty began: 





‘“‘A long time ago a young Indian Hunter saw 
the track of a white man in the snow. The 
Indians, as you know, are great trackers. And 
the Hunter could tell by the tracks that the 
white man was lost.”’ 

“Did the young Indian Hunter find the white 
man who was lost?’ asked Arlene. 

“Yes. He followed the white man’s track 
and soon he found him. The white man was 
without food and without fire. 
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‘“‘The Hunter dug under the snow and found 
wood to make a fire. He took a white 
arrowhead from his deerskin pouch and killed 
a rabbit. He skinned the rabbit and cooked it 
on a stick over the fire. He melted snow in a 
wooden bow] that he carried in his pack. Then 
the white man and the Indian Hunter ate the 
rabbit and drank the hot water. 
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‘In the morning, the white man was well 
again. Together the Hunter and the white man 
walked to the Indian Lodge by the river.”’ 
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‘What do you know!”’ said Steve. ‘‘Maybe 
this is the very arrowhead that the Hunter 
used to kill the rabbit.”’ 

“‘Maybe,”’ said Joe Rusty. ‘‘These fields were 
Indian hunting grounds long ago.’ 

Steve looked at Arlene. He looked at the 
arrowhead. ‘‘Here,’’ he said. ‘‘It belongs 


to you.” 





Living with Others 
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The Postman 


I’m sorry for the postman 
Whenever he comes to call; 

The letters he brings are so big, 
And the slot in the door so small. 


—S. MANDLSOHN 





Lucky Pennies 


Every morning Elizabeth ran to meet the 
mailman. Sometimes he gave her some letters. 
Sometimes he gave her a magazine. Elizabeth 
gave them to her mother. 

One morning a different kind of letter came. 
Two bright, shiny pennies showed through the 
envelope. . on 

“Look, Mother,” Elizabeth said, ‘‘two gold 
pennies!”’ | 


‘They are from a man who wants to sell me 


something,’’ Mother said. ‘‘You may have them.” 
And she gave them to Elizabeth. 





“Thank you,” said Elizabeth. “‘I think gold 
pennies are lucky pennies. I’m going to keep 
them.”’ 

She ran outside. She showed them to Billy 
Bangs who lived next door. 

“Are they really gold?’ asked Billy Bangs. 

“They look like gold,’’ Elizabeth said. 
“They are lucky pennies.”’ 

“Why are they lucky?’ asked Billy Bangs. 
“What can you buy with two cents?” 

“T’m not going to buy anything. I’m going to 
keep them,’’ Elizabeth answered. 

Billy’s father backed the car out of the 
garage, and Billy got in. 

“Tell me if the pennies bring you good 
luck,’”’ Billy called through the car window. 

Elizabeth walked down the hill to the 
stores. She looked in the window of the toy 
store. She looked in the window of the candy 
store. She wished that her pennies were really 


gold. She wished they were really lucky pennies. 
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Suddenly she heard someone say, ‘‘Look! 
There’s Elizabeth.” _ 
It was Billy Bangs. He was standing near the 


car. Mr. Bangs was there, too. He kept putting 
his hands into all his coat pockets, and then 
into all his trouser pockets. 

‘‘Thunderation,”’ he said. ‘‘At last I find a 
place to park, and I have no money for the 
parking meter.’’ 

‘Elizabeth has two pennies,’’ Billy said. 

“Would you give them to me?’ Mr. Bangs 
said. “‘I’ll pay you back.”’ 
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Elizabeth shook her head and moved away. 
‘No,’ she said. 

“Oh, come on, Elizabeth.’’ Mr. Bangs 
looked at his watch. ‘‘I’m late now. Put your 
pennies in the meter like a good girl. I don’t 
want a policeman to put a ticket on my car.”’ 

“They are my lucky pennies. I want to keep 
them.’ And Elizabeth started to walk home. 

“Well, I'll have to take a chance,’ Mr. Bangs 
said. ‘‘I will put the nickel in when I get back. 
I just can’t wait any longer now.’’ And he and 
Billy hurried away. 

At the very next corner, Elizabeth met a 
policeman. He was looking at a parking meter 
that showed all red. He was putting a ticket 


On a Car. 


Elizabeth turned around and followed him 
down the street. She didn’t want him to put a 
ticket on Mr. Bangs’ car. Suddenly she ran and 
put a lucky penny into the meter. The little 
black finger in the meter moved, and now the 


red color didn’t show through the glass. 





You're just in time,”’ the policeman said. 


‘“That’s good for twelve minutes.”’ 

Elizabeth stayed near the meter. She watched 
the minutes tick away. She could count 
backwards. Twelve, eleven, ten, nine minutes 
left. And still Mr. Bangs and Billy didn’t come 
back. Seven minutes, six minutes, five, four, 
three, two, one. The red circle showed again. 
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The policeman was across the street. He saw 
the red circle. He came over. 

“Is this your daddy’s car?’ he asked. 

Elizabeth shook her head. She looked for Mr. 
Bangs and Billy. She could not see them 
anywhere. Then she dropped in her other lucky 
penny. She knew Mr. Bangs would give her two 
more pennies. But he would give her old brown 
pennies, not shiny gold ones. 

The policeman smiled at her. Then he walked 
away. 

Elizabeth watched the little black finger 
move. Twelve minutes it said. Eleven minutes, 
ten minutes. At last Mr. Bangs and Billy came 
back. 

“Good girl!’’ Mr. Bangs said. ““How many 
pennies did you put in?” 

“Two,” said Elizabeth. ‘“Two gold ones. 
They were my lucky pennies.” 

“Wait here,’’ Mr. Bangs said suddenly. And 


away he went. Billy went too. 


ey, 


Elizabeth stayed near the meter. The little 
black finger kept moving, moving. All the 
minutes ticked away. And there was the red 
circle again, and there was the policeman. 

“What is going on here?” he asked. 

So Elizabeth told him about the gold pennies. 
She told him about Mr. Bangs and Billy. The 
policeman looked at Elizabeth. He went on 
looking at her and listening to her story. When 
he was looking at Elizabeth, he was not looking 
at the meter. 

Then Mr. Bangs and Billy came back. Mr Bangs 
popped a nickel into the meter. The little black 
finger jumped to sixty. 





Mr. Bangs smiled at the policeman. Then he 
turned to Elizabeth. “‘I’m sorry that you had to 
use your lucky pennies,”’ he said to her. “‘But I’m 
very glad you did.’’ Then he winked at the 
policeman. ‘“‘Maybe this will help make up for 
them.”’ 

He gave Elizabeth a little, long, round 
package. It looked like a roll of candy, but it was 


wrapped in brown paper. 





She said, ‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Bangs.’’ But she 
didn’t really want candy. She just wanted her 


lucky pennies. 
“Open it,’’ Mr. Bangs said. He and Billy 


watched. The policeman watched too. 
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It was a hard package to open. At last 
Elizabeth tore the paper. And there was a big, 
long, wiggly roll of pennies. Every one of them 
was as bright as gold. 

‘“Oooooo! Thank you, Mr. Bangs,’’ said 
Elizabeth. “‘Thank you very much.”’ 

She gave two pennies to Billy, and two to 
Mr. Bangs, and two to the policeman. 

“Gold pennies are lucky!’’ said Billy. 

“Of course they are,” said Elizabeth. And 


she ran home as fast as she could go, to give two 


to her mother. 
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“Then we shall soon have some baby 
turkeys,” said Clare. 

“T’m not sure that we shall,’’ said Mother, in 
a troubled voice. ‘“The eggs will hatch, but 
long before I find the baby turkeys, some animal 
will be sure to find them, and eat them. I do 
want to know where those nests are.”’ 

Clare looked at the turkeys. “Which are the 
four that have nests in the wood?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,’ said Mother. “‘If I knew, I 
would just keep my eye on them, and I could 
follow them one by one as they went back to 
their nests.”’ 

“T think I shall try to find where those nests 
are, Mother,” said Clare. 

“If you do find them, you may have all the 
baby turkeys, Clare,’’ said Mother. “‘Each 
mother turkey will have ten eggs or more, 
which means you would have a lot of turkeys. 
But I don’t think you can find them, hard as you 
may try. 
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sat down and pik. ae Beg 

As soon as the turkeys had finished eating, 
all twenty of them went off into the wood. In 
no time at all, they were all lost in the bushes. 

Clare walked back to the house thoughtfully. 
“T mean to have those baby turkeys,” she said. 
“Pm sure I can find out which four turkeys are 
nesting in the wood.”’ 

That night she got a ball of red wool out of 
Mother’s basket and went down to the turkey 
house after the turkeys had gone to bed. There 
were sixteen of them sleeping in the turkey 
house, just as Mother had said. The other four 


were out on their nests in the wood. 
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One by one, Clare tied red wool around 
each neck. The turkeys pecked at her a little, 


but they were too tame and too sleepy to peck 
hard. 

Then Clare ran to find her father. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘“‘may I have four of the 
little bells that are on the winter harness?” 

“What for?’ Father asked with a laugh. 

“Oh, just something!’ Clare told him. 

“Tell me about it when it’s all over,’’ Father 
said, and gave the bells to her. 








There were four turkeys without any red 
wool on their necks. Mother and Clare caught 
them all, and on each one Clare tied a little 
bell from the winter harness. 

‘‘There!’’ she said. ““These are the turkeys 
that have nests in the wood. Now I shall be able 
to follow them, because I shall hear them 
wherever they go.”’ 

‘“‘Why, Clare,’’ said Mother in a pleased 
voice, ‘I do think you have done just the right 
thing! Why didn’t I ask you to help me long 
ago? 
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Place Names in Canada 


Names are fun, especially names of places. 
The names of places in your own country are 
the most interesting of all. Sometimes they tell 
something about the people who lived there, 
and sometimes they tell about something that 
happened there. Many of the names are Indian. 
Some of our best-known place names tell us how 
the Indians felt about a place, or what it looked 
like to them. 

The country you live in is called Canada. 
Perhaps you already know how it got its name. 
A long time ago the Iroquois Indians lived in 
small camps or villages. They called their homes 
“‘kanata.’’ When the white men first came to 
this country, the Indians showed them their 
““kanata.’’ The white men used this name to talk 
about the country, and soon everyone called the 
new land ‘“‘Canada.’’ Now Canada is ‘‘home’’ 


to many people. 
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Yoho is the name of a park in British 


Columbia. The Cree Indians say ‘‘yoho’’ for 


“‘how wonderful!” 
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You may have seen Niagara Falls in Ontario. 


It is the largest waterfall in Canada. From a 
long way off, you can hear the noise of its great 
waters falling over the cliffs. Niagara is the 
Huron Indian word for ‘‘thunderer of waters, 


= Z a) 
making a great noise. 
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Oromocto is a lovely Malecite Indian word 
that means ‘‘good river.’ The Indians travelled 
all over New Brunswick by canoe. To them a 


good river meant easy paddling. There 1s also a 


town called Oromocto on the same river. 





Windigo is the musical name given to some 
islands and rivers in Ontario and Quebec. The 
Algonquin Indians believed that in these places 
lived a giant devil, or ‘‘windigo,”’ thirty feet 
high. He ate hunters, they believed. Whenever 
an Indian brave disappeared, they said he had 
been caught by the windigo. You can imagine 
how frightened they were of places where the 


windigo was supposed to live. 





Many cities and towns have Indian names. 
Each of these names, too, tells us something of 
how the Indians felt about a place. 

Winnipeg, for example, is the name of a 
city and of a large lake in Manitoba. The 
pretty name ‘“‘Winnipeg,’’ in the Cree language, 
means ‘‘dirty water.’ The Indian legend or story 
about this name tells how long, long ago an old 
squaw held one of the gods prisoner. She was 
angry at him, so she covered him with dirt. He 
escaped and tried to clean himself off. He was 
so dirty that he had to use all the water in the 
lake. This made the god very angry, and ever 
since he has kept the lake stirred up and dirty. 

The Blackfeet and Cree Indians of Alberta 
once fought many battles. Finally they wanted 
to make peace with each other, and they met 
on some hills to smoke the peace pipe. Ever 
since, the hills have been known as ‘‘the hills of 
peace’ or ‘“‘wetaskrwin.’’ The town at that place 


is called Wetaskiwin. 
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In Ontario, near the town of Penetanguishene, 
there is a high, wooded cliff. Many years ago, the 
cliff was sandy, and pieces of this sand hill were 
always falling into the water below. The Indians 


named the place Penetanguishene. The name 
means “‘the place of white falling sands.”’ 
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One amusing name for a city is Medicine 
Hat. This is the story that many people tell 
about the name ‘‘Medicine Hat.’’ The Cree and 
Blackfeet tribes had one of their battles by a 
river near there. The Crees hoped that their 
medicine man, with his magic-making hat, would 
help them win the battle. But the medicine man 
lost his hat in the river, and the magic was gone. 
The Crees lost the fight. The Indians called the 
place on the river where all this happened ‘“‘the 
place where the medicine man lost his hat.”’ 
Perhaps the name in the Cree language was too 
hard for white men to say. Anyway, the people 
who began a town there shortened “‘the place 
where the medicine man lost his hat’’ and called 
their town just ‘Medicine Hat.”’ 

Now that you have read how the Indians 
named places, maybe you can think of stories 
that explain a name. Try to think of some 
stories to explain the place names that are given 


on the next page. 
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Kelowna (a city) — “grizzly bear’ 


Wabigoon (a lake) — ‘white feather’’ 
Coaticook — “pine river . 
Penticton (a town) — “‘getting-off place at 

the end of big water’ 
Lilooet (a lake) — “wild onion’’ 
Klondike oe eariverenit| of fish? 
Mackinac (an island) — “‘turtle’’ 


Are there places near your home that have 
interesting names? How did the place where 


you live get its name? 


She, 








The Lion Is Busy 


Everyone in Miss Wilson’s class was excited. 
Toby and Johnny and Chuck could hardly sit 
still. Penny and Sally wiggled and giggled. 
Bobby and Andy and Robin squirmed in their 
seats. But Gordon was the most excited of all. 
Today was the day Miss Wilson’s class was 
going to the zoo—and the zoo was Gordon’s 


favorite place. 
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“All ready, children?’ asked Miss Wilson. 
“The bus will be here in five minutes. It will 
not wait if you aren’t ready. So get your lunch 
bags and line up, please.”’ 

Gordon was the first in line. He was the first 
one on the bus, too. He wanted a seat by a 
window so he would be sure to know when 
they reached the zoo gate. 

“There’s the zoo!’’ cried Gordon at last. “‘I 


’ 


can see the monkey cages from here.’ 

Miss Wilson laughed. ‘‘You children are as 
squirmy and wiggly as monkeys. Now remember 
—hold tightly to your lunch bags and stay 
together. We don’t want anyone to get lost. 
We'll go to the monkey house first.”’ 

Toby and Johnny and Chuck were glad to be 
going there right away. The monkeys were 
their favorite animals. But Gordon was not too 
interested in the monkeys doing tricks. He was 
waiting to see the lion. The lion was his favorite 


animal. 
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Next, the children saw the seals splash in 


the pool. They watched the keeper give them 
three pails of fish. How the seals did show off 
for the children! They dived under the water, 
clapped their fins, and barked like dogs. Penny 
and Sally wiggled and giggled. The seals were 


their favorite animals. 
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“The elephant house is next,’’ said Miss 
Wilson. ““Do you want to buy some peanuts to 
feed Jumbo and Jolly?’ Bobby, Andy, and 
Robin rushed to the peanut stand. The elephants 
were their favorite animals. 

Gordon waited and waited. But finally they 
were ready to go to the lion house. Gordon’s 
eyes sparkled as the children walked into the 
building. In a huge cage was the king of the 
jungle. Gordon ran to be first to see the lion. 
The lion was curled up in a corner. At first 
Gordon thought he was asleep, but when he 
looked closer he saw that the lion had one eye 


open. 





‘“Why doesn’t the lion roar?” asked Toby. 

“Why doesn’t he walk up and down and 
growl?’ asked Johnny. 

‘‘Lions are supposed to be fierce,’’ said 
Chuck, ‘‘but this one looks as if he couldn’t 
scare a mouse.’ 

Gordon felt cross. He didn’t like the 
children to talk that way about his lion. After 
a minute, most of the boys and girls were ready 
to leave. They went on to the next cage where 
a big tiger was walking up and down, up and 
down. 

Gordon waited until all the children had 
gone. Then he said, “‘Hello, Mr. Lion. What’s 
the matter? Are you sick?” 

The lion opened his other eye and looked at 
Gordon with a why-don’t-you-go-away look on 
his face. 

‘You're the king of the jungle,’”’ said Gordon. 
“But you certainly don’t act much like a king, 
Nobody would even know that you’re a king.”’ 
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The lion lifted his head and again looked 
right at Gordon as if to say, ‘I’m busy. Don’t 


bother me.”’ 

Gordon went on talking. ““You don’t look 
busy. You look lazy,” he said. “Why don’t you 
get up and roar the way you're supposed to do?” 

The lion yawned. He shook his shaggy mane 
and closed his left eye. ‘I have a right to do 
nothing if I wish,”’ he seemed to say. 

‘“‘Hummph,”’ said Gordon. ‘‘Even if you are 
a king, you have a job. Your job is to look 
fierce and proud.”’ 
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Slowly the lazy lion got up. Slowly he 
stretched himself. Slowly he opened his mouth 
and yawned. And Gordon thought he heard the 
lion say, “Today I feel like doing nothing.”’ 

“All right for you then,”’ said Gordon turning 
away. ‘‘T’ll go and find another favorite animal.’’ 

The lion walked over to the bars. He 
growled. Gordon stopped and looked at him 
again. Again the lion growled. 

Gordon said, ““Yes, you were my favorite 
until you got so busy doing nothing.”’ 

Suddenly the lion began walking up and 
down, lashing his long tail. Gordon smiled. 
Then the king of the jungle opened his big 
mouth and roared a king-sized roar. 

The other children came running back to the 
lion’s cage. 

‘“Wow!”’ said Toby. “‘Listen to him roar!”’ 

““Boy!”’ said Bobby and Andy. ‘‘What a fierce 
lion!”’ 


“He scares me!”’ said Penny. 
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“Me, too,”’ said Sally, moving closer to 


Penny. 

Gordon grinned. He could see that they were 
pleased with his favorite animal now. 

“Tt’s time for lunch,’ said Miss Wilson. 
“We'll go and find some picnic tables. Is 


Ps bd 
everyone ready ‘ 
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Slowly the children left the lion house. 
Everyone was talking about the wonderful day. 
Toby and Johnny and Chuck talked about the 
monkeys’ tricks. Penny and Sally laughed 
again about the show-off seals. Bobby, Andy, 
and Robin ate the last of the peanuts they’d 
bought for the elephants. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lion,’’ said Gordon. ‘I’m 
glad you weren’t too busy—and you’re still my 
favorite.” 

The lion growled softly and walked back to 
the corner. He lay down, opened his mouth, 
yawned — and went to sleep. 
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A Doctor, Just Like You 


Ned was just leaving for school one day 
when a moving van stopped next door. He 
heard the driver call, “Good morning, Dr. 
Bradford!’’ to the man who came to the door of 
the house. 

Ned stopped. He was excited. His new 
neighbor must be a doctor! For as long as Ned 
could remember, he had wanted to be a doctor. 
And now there would be a doctor living right 
next door. 

Before very long, Ned had decided that 
Dr. Bradford was the best doctor in Sprucedale. 
Mind you, when Ned was sick, he never went 
to see Dr. Bradford, nor did any of Ned’s 
friends. But Ned just knew that Dr. Bradford 
was a good doctor. Why, his garden was the 
best in town, and one day he gave Ned a big 
red tomato from a vine. Another day he showed 


Ned how to fix the light on his bike. 
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And Dr. Bradford let Ned play with the huge 
St. Bernard that lived in the dog house in his 
back yard. When Ned’s mother said he could 
have a kitten, Dr. Bradford gave him a little 
black ball of fluff that was just exactly right. 

Every day Ned said to him, ‘‘When I grow 
up, ’'m going to be a doctor, just like you.”’ 
And every day Dr. Bradford answered, ‘“That’s 
fine, Ned! Just fine!”’ 
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One wonderful day he added, ‘“‘Do you 
want to come with me today? Run and ask 
your mother if you may. I have to stop at the 
hospital for a few minutes and then I’m going 
to drive out to the country to see a patient.”’ 

You can imagine what Ned’s mother said. 
She told him to be good. She told him not 
to talk too much. She told him not to bother 
Dr. Bradford. But she said he could go. 

Ned was puzzled as he and Dr. Bradford 
started out. ““This isn’t the way to the hospital,”’ 
he said. 

“Tt’s the way I usually go,’ answered Dr. 
Bradford. 

Ned was more puzzled when the car stopped 
in front of a low brick building. ‘‘This isn’t the 
hospital,’’ he said. 

“It’s my hospital,’ answered Dr. Bradford 
as he got out of the car. “‘T’ll only be a minute,”’ 
he added. “‘I want to pick up some medicine to 


take with me.’’ 










Ned stared after Dr. Bradford. He stared 
and stared at the hospital. That wasn’t where 
he had gone to have his tonsils out. And it 
wasn’t where his father had gone when he had 
broken his leg. But it must be a hospital! There # 
was a nurse in a white uniform coming out of ~~ 
the door. 

“Now I know!”’ thought Ned. “‘Dr. Bradford 
is a special doctor, so he needs a special hospital. 
After all, he did say, ‘It’s my hospital.’ ”’ 
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So when Dr. Bradford came out, Ned said, 
‘“When I grow up, I’m going to have a hospital. 
Just like you!”’ 

And the doctor answered, ‘“That’s fine, Ned. 
Just fine.”’ | 

Ned and Dr. Bradford saw many things to 
talk about as they drove along the country 
roads. Then Dr. Bradford said, ‘‘Here we are!”’ 
and drove into a farmyard. 

“Hello, Mr. Davis,’ he said to the farmer. 
““How’s Paddy feeling today?’ 

‘Much better!’’ answered the farmer. ‘““That 
penicillin you gave him yesterday did the trick.”’ 

“Good!” said the doctor. ‘‘T’ve brought my 
assistant along to see him today. This is Mr. 
Davis, Ned.”’ 

““Glad to have you, Ned,” said Mr. Davis. 
“Come along with us and see our patient.”’ 

How proud Ned was walking along behind 
Mr. Davis and Dr. Bradford. This was almost 


as good as being a real doctor! 
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But where were they going? Why were they 
walking away from the house? Did Mr. Davis 
have two houses? Were he and Dr. Bradford so 
busy talking that they didn’t see that they were 
walking the wrong way? Why was Mr. Davis 
opening the door of the big barn? 

Ned was really puzzled now, but he followed 
the men right into the barn. They stopped just 
inside the door. 

“Well, Paddy, how are you today?’’ asked 
the doctor. 

Ned looked around. He didn’t see anyone! 
He saw a big gray cat, and a white chicken, and 
a black and white calf in a pen—but Paddy — 
where was Paddy? 

Mr. Davis and Dr. Bradford were at the pen 
now, looking at the calf. 

“What do you think of our patient, Ned?’ 
asked Mr. Davis. ““He was pretty sick yesterday, 
but Dr. Bradford has fixed that. The penicillin 
was just what Paddy needed.”’ 
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Ned looked all around again. There was the 
gray cat and the white hen and the black and 
white calf in the pen. But where was Paddy? 

Then Dr. Bradford said, “‘I think I'll give 
him one more shot.”’ 

Ned’s eyes got bigger and bigger as he 
watched the doctor open his bag. He saw him 
take out the medicine. And then—then he saw 
him pet the black and white calf’s head and 
say, ‘Okay, Paddy! This will only hurt for a 


a >?) 
minute. 
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The next day when Ned saw Dr. Bradford, 
he said, ‘‘When I grow up, I’m going to bea 


| veterinarian, Just. like, ier 





Tall people, short people, 

Thin people, fat, 

Lady so dainty 

Wearing a hat, 

Straight people, dumpy people, 
Man dressed in brown; 


Baby in a buggy — 


These make a town. 


— BOIS LENSKI 





Flying 


When you fly in a plane, 





- You go up past the rain. 





moe. It’s odd to see the clouds below, 


~ Looking just like banks of snow. 





Over the hills of the sky you glide; 
__ The plane is a sled for you to ride. 





The Story of Shoes 


Once there were no shoes. People ran with 
bare feet through the forests, swinging and 
jumping from tree to tree, helping themselves 
with their feet as well as with their hands. 

Then perhaps someone walked on a sharp 
stone or on a very thorny path. Or perhaps his 
feet were cold. Anyway, he took two pieces 
of animal skin and wrapped them round 
his feet, with the furry side inside, to 
keep him warm. He cut a thin strip 
of skin, threaded it through the top 









of each piece of fur, and tied it 
in a rough knot. Then he stood 
up, and looked proudly down 

at the first pair of shoes. 








Since those far-off days, ways of living have 


changed many times. People have changed, 
houses have changed, clothes have changed; and 
shoes have changed so often that it is impossible 
to tell of them all. There have been shoes made 
of colored silk, with patterns of gold worked 
upon them. There have been shoes of cloth and 
felt and leather, and soles of cork and rope and 
wood. There have been shoes with pictures of 
people carved on the soles, and shoes with bells 
on the toes. There have been musical shoes that 


played tunes with every step. 








liked pointed toes, so they made the toes a little 
longer than usual. The pointed toes grew longer 
and longer, and had to have wool stuffed inside 
to keep them stiff. The richer people were, the 
longer they made the toes of their shoes. So the 
toes grew longer and longer — six inches, nine 
inches, one foot. And still they grew — one and 

a half feet, two feet, two and a half feet long. 
Walking became very difficult. People began to ~ 
chain the points of their shoes up to bands just 


below their knees. 











Perhaps the shoes might have grown even 
longer, but the King made a law saying that no 
one in London was to wear points longer than 
two inches. So the points disappeared all over 
the country, and shoes became sensible again. 

Then people must have thought, ‘“‘Very well. 
If we cannot have long toes, we'll have wide 
ones.’ For soon the toes began to grow wide — 
wider and wider until sometimes they were 
seven inches across. Patterns were made on the 
tops by cutting out small pieces of leather. This 
idea started in Scotland, where people cut slits 
in their shoes, so that the water could run out 
quickly when they had to wade across streams. 





There were times when men wore high heels, 
and fastened their shoes with buckles and big 
ribbon bows. There were times when they wore 
boots, even for dancing. It became smart to wear 
the boots very high, far above the knees. 
Sometimes the tops were turned over, and 
sometimes the leather fell in folds all the way 
down, showing lace at the top. 

Not so long ago, heels grew again, not on 
men’s shoes this time, but on women’s. Men wore 


flat, comfortable heels, but women sometimes 


balanced on heels four inches high. 





Today there are flat heels for 
those who like them, and high 
heels for those who do not. There 
are snow boots for wintry weather 
and rubber boots for wet weather, 
and cool, open sandals for sunny 
days. There are football boots and 
skating boots and pink silk ballet 
shoes. There are high boots 
coming over the knee for people 
like fishermen and firemen. But 


there are no queer shoes with 


wide, wide toes, and certainly no 


shoes with points two and a half 
feet long. Aren’t you glad? 





Choosing Shoes 


New shoes, new shoes, 
Red and pink and blue shoes. : 
Tell me, what would you choose, 
If they’d let us buy? 


Buckle shoes, . bow shoes, 
Pretty pointy-toe shoes, 
Strappy, cappy low shoes; 
Let’s have some to try. 
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Bright shoes, white shoes, 
Dandy-dance-by-night shoes, 
Perhaps-a-little-tight shoes, 
Like some? So would I. 


But 


Flat shoes, fat shoes, 
Stump-along-like-that shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat shoes, 
That’s the sort they'll buy. 


—FFRIDA WOLFE 
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Everyone in Greenwood was proud of the 


Pee Wee hockey team. They were tied for first 
place. If they won the game this Saturday 
afternoon, they would be the champions of the 
hockey league. 

‘“‘Are you going to the hockey game?” called 
Irene to the children next door. She had just 
stepped outside to see how cold it was. 
Rosemary and Jim were standing on their front 
steps, too. 
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“T wouldn’t miss it for anything,”’ called 
Rosemary. ‘‘I’m sure the Greenwood Pee Wees 
are going to win!”’ 

“With Gary Kilburn in goal, the other team 
won't even score!”’ said Jim. ‘“He’s the best 
\ goalie in the league.”’ 

‘“‘Here’s the broom,”’ called Irene’s mother 
from the doorway. “‘Will you please clean that 
bit of snow off the front sidewalk?”’ 

“Yes Mother,” said Irene. She took the broom 
from her mother and began to sweep the walk 
in front of her house. 

“Oh, look!’’ she called to the others. Under 
the snow, the sidewalk was covered with ice. 
“We can make slides!”’ 

Rosemary and Jim got their brooms and 
cleaned their sidewalks. Then the children 
cleaned the street sidewalk all the way to the 
corner of the block. Then they tried sliding. 

“Oh, this is fun!’’ yelled Jim. He took a 
running start and slid half way down the block. 
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At the corner in front of Kilburn’s house was 
the best of all. There was a little slope in the 
sidewalk. It was a shiny, smooth sheet of ice. 

‘‘Let’s get cardboards and slide on it,”’ said 
Rosemary. 
__‘‘Good idea!’’ said Irene and Jim. 

When the children came out again with their 
cardboards, they stopped and stared. 

“The sandmen!”’ cried Irene. ‘“They have 
been here with their jeep. They have put sand 
on all the sidewalks!”’ 
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“Ahh!” said Jim. ‘The old meanies have 
spoiled all our fun. Now why did they have to 
_ do that?’ 

“Let’s get our brooms and clean the sand off 
the slide in front of Kilburn’s house,”’ said 
Rosemary. 

So they swept and swept, and soon the slide 
was as slippery as ever. The pieces of cardboard 
zipped down the slope. The children laughed 
and shouted. 





“Those old sandmen didn’t spoil our fun after 
all,’’ called Irene. 

But at last it was lunch time. ‘“We’d better 
have our lunch right away,” said Jim. ‘““The 
game starts at one o'clock. If we go early, we'll 
get better seats.”’ 

As they were going home, they saw Gary 
Kilburn coming out of his house. Gary had his 


hockey uniform on. He was carrying his big 


goalie stick. 





“They have to go early to warm up,” 
explained Jim. “Hi! Gary!’’ he called. “We'll 
all be at the game to see the Greenwood Pee 
Wees win.’ 

“We'll certainly try to win,” Gary called. 
He looked back and waved as he turned on to 
the front sidewalk. He didn’t see the ice on the 
sidewalk. Woops! His feet flew out from under 
him, and crash! Gary Kilburn fell in a heap. 

Irene, Jim, and Rosemary ran to help him. 

“Ohhhh!”’ moaned Gary. ‘“‘My leg!’’ His leg 
was bent in a funny way. “‘I don’t think you 
should move me,” he said. ‘‘My leg feels as if 
it’s broken, 

Gary was right. Instead of playing in the Pee 
Wee hockey play-offs, he went to the hospital. 
Irene, Jim, and Rosemary were late for the 
game. They got sand from Jim’s little brother’s 
sand-box and put it on the slippery slope in 
front of Gary’s house. They put sand on any 

__ other walks that were slippery, too. 
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The Greenwood Pee Wees lost the game. 
Most people said, ‘“‘Poor Greenwood! They 
didn’t have a chance of winning the league 
championship without their good goalie, Gary 
Kilburn. Too bad about his broken leg!”’ 

‘‘And it’s all our fault!’’ said Irene, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘From now on I'll be glad to 


see the city sandmen!”’ 


Television 


When a funny man 


Makes a funny face 


On a television show, » 

I can make 

A face right back— 

AND HE WILL NEVER KNOW! 


— SHIRLEY CORAN 
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Who Will Help? 


When Tom and John reached the town rink, 
the Watertown Rockets were off in a corner 
talking about their big game the next Saturday. 
No one saw the two younger boys as they 
skated out onto the ice. But they had been 
skating around for only a few minutes when the 
Rockets came back onto the rink and began to 
_chase them off. 

“Come on, you kids, off the ice. We've got 
to practise,’ the Rockets said importantly. 
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ee He was eat The air guys were Alea 
chasing them off the rink.’ They never let them se a 
skate. How would he and: his friends ever learn 
to play hockey if they could. never use the rink? 
When he had told his father-about their — 


problem, his dad had said that he had to e Q 
to fight his own battles. Well, he was going to 





| start fighting right now. 
‘““Why can’t we use the rink sometimes?”’ 


John shouted. ‘“You always. use it t and. nee Jet Me 





Si eRe RB pape 


us skate.”’ 
‘““And why shouldn’t rete asked Richard, 
the captain of the Rocket ‘team. ‘You didn’ te 
we ae Ethey ae they'd hod 4 rink in thet ae 
park if we took care of it, and that’s what 
we're doing. We ee it and | shovel. the snow 


eae 


See eae Bi SL eran on ain 


off, so we skate on it.’ 
“Well, we'll help you take care of the rink 


if you let us use it sometimes,’’ said John. 


CS etna? 
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ae “You help us? You couldn’ t even hold a a 
broom! Now go away, ‘and don’ t Rother us” 
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pa. “But you never let . . . oh, what’s ces use,’ 
said Tom. “Come on, n, John, I guess we might as 

well go home.” 

oe “Fight your own battles,” said John, ‘‘that’s 
hat my dad told me. Oh, sure. I guess maybe 
| of you can when you're older, but it’s not so easy 

when you're little. And when you try, they 

P ~~ just tell you you’re too little and not to bother. 

ce So what are we supposed to do?” 

“‘T have an idea,” said Tom. “‘Let’s call for 
David. Our dads won’t make a rink for us, but 
maybe his dad will.” _ 

~ When David’s father came home from work, 
John, Tom, and David were playing stick hockey 
on n the driveway. | 
“You boys had better Blays some place else,”’ 
_ said Mr. Johnson. ‘“You might break a window 


shooting the puck around so close to the house.”’ 
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“But there’s no place else to play hockey, 
Dad,’ said David. “The big guys won't let us 
use the rink, and Mom doesn’t want us playing 
on the road. If only you’d flood the backyard, 
Dad! Then we'd have a rink for hockey.” 


“Sorry, David. It would ruin the grass,’ 


said Mr. Johnson as he went into the house. 
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“What do you mean?’’ asked Davide leo 





The next day, when the town secretary said 
to the mayor that three boys were waiting to 
see him about the hockey rink, the mayor was 
surprised. But when the boys had told him 
about their problem, he said, “I didn’t know 
you boys had been having any trouble. The 
rink is for everybody who wants to play 
hockey, not just one team. There’s a meeting of 
the town council next Monday night, and I'll 
bring up this problem there. We'll figure out 
something that’s fair for everybody.’’ He 
stopped, and then he added, ‘But why did you 


boys wait so long to come to me with your 


problem ?’’ 





“T guess it took us a while to figure out what 
we could do and who was the best person to 
help us,” said John. “And after we'd talked to 
the bigger boys and our fathers, we thought of 

the town council, so we came to you.”’ 

At the Monday night meeting, the mayor 
told the council about the younger boys and 
their problem. He said that any boy who wanted 


to play hockey should be allowed to use the 
rink. 





aor we 
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“The Rockets want to practise as hard and 
as often as they can so that they can have a good 
hockey team,” he said. ““But the younger boys 
also need to skate. How will they learn to play 
hockey if they don’t get a chance to use the 
rink? I think that the younger boys should have 
the rink for an hour every day after school and 
for two hours every Saturday and Sunday.”’ 

The council thought that this was fair. And 

_ so did the Rockets. 7 

~~~ When John and Tom and David and all the 
other younger boys skated out onto the ice after 
school the next day, Richard and some other 
Rockets were there to give them hockey tips. 

“If you’re going to be the next Rocket 
team,’ said Richard, ‘‘we want to make sure 
that you know how to play.”’ 

‘How about that?’ said John to Tom. ““We 
get our time on the rink and some hockey 
coaching too. I guess the mayor is the best 
helper for everybody in this town.”’ 
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Television Stars 


One Saturday morning, William and his 
brother Reggie and their big, shaggy dog, 
Charcoal, ran along the sidewalk. They were 
going to Sherwood Park to watch the carnival. 
The night before, some men had come to their 
park and set up a merry-go-round, a ferris 
wheel, a little train, and other exciting rides. 
They had also set up stands where you could 
play games or get something to eat. 

William and Reggie were excited. Even 
Charcoal seemed to know that this Saturday 
, was special. 

When they got to the park, they climbed up 
to the top of the bleachers so they could see all 
over. The merry-go-round was making its merry 
music as round and round it went. The ferris 
wheel seemed the biggest the boys had ever 
seen. The little train said, ‘“Toot-toot-toot,”’ as 


it ran around its little track. 


JBq 





But suddenly William saw something else. 


What were those big trucks and all those people? 
And those big wires all over the grounds? And 
over there was something that looked like a 


glant camera. 


“TV,”’ shouted William. ““Those are TV 
trucks and TV cameras and TV cables. A TV 
crew has come to shoot the carnival!’’ 

‘Shoot?’ said Reggie, who was only five. 
(‘Will we get hurt?” 
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“Dopey!” said William. ““The TV people 
are ‘shooting’ pictures with those big cameras. 
They’re probably taping a show. I wonder 
what it is. | wonder if we'll ever see it. Oh, 
boy! Are we lucky! A real TV crew!’ 

“What does ‘taping’ mean?’ asked Reggie, 
who was only five. 

William, who was five years older, had 
learned about television taping-machines at 


school. He tried to explain. 
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“The pictures that the television cameras 
take go on a taping machine inside one of those 
trucks,’ he explained. ““Then when the 
television people are ready to broadcast the 
show, they play the tape again, and that’s when 
we can see the pictures on our TV at home.”’ 

“Gol-ly!’’ said Reggie, who was only five. 
And Charcoal said, ‘‘Woof! Woof!”’ 
Suddenly William heard someone shouting, 
“You boys! You boys up there with the big 
_ dog! Come down here!”’ 


‘He means us, Reggie. Wonder what he 
wants? Let’s go!”’ 

William and Reggie, with Charcoal bounding 
after them, dashed down the steps, across the 
field, over TV cables, and up to a man who was 
wearing earphones. A man standing beside him 
said, ‘“‘Hi, boys! How would you and your dog 
like to be on the Razzle Dazzle show?” 

“Oh, boy!’ cried William and Reggie 
together; and Charcoal barked, ‘“‘Woof Woof!” 
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“But what can we do?” asked William. 

“‘And if it’s the Razzle Dazzle show, where 
is Howard the Turtle?’ asked Reggie. He 
always watched the Razzle Dazzle show, and 
Howard the Turtle was his favorite TV actor. 





“Oh, he’s not here today,”’ said the man. ““But 
you ll be on the show just the same. My name 
is Mr. McKee, and I’m the producer of the show. 
All these other people are the production crew. 
Now we'll just tell you what to do, and the 


cameras will shoot pictures of you everywhere 
YOU, POM rG: 
“O.K.! said William. 
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Mr. McKee went into one of the trucks, and 
the man with earphones said, “‘All right, boys. 
Suppose you start out on the merry-go-round. 
Take Charcoal with you.”’ 

William and Reggie rode on the merry-go- 
round and the ferris wheel—and so did Charcoal. 





They ate candy floss and ice cream—and so 
did Charcoal. (They were having so much fun 


that sometimes they even forgot that the cameras 


were always taking their pictures.) 





Reggie drove the little train, and William 
won a panda bear for a prize by throwing some 
balls at a little bottle. 








Was Reggie excited! ‘May I hold the bear, 
William? May I?” he begged. 
~ Reggie was so busy talking and looking at 


the panda that he tripped over one of the big 
television cables. Down he fell, head over heels, 
right into a mud puddle. Charcoal bounded 
right in after him, trying to help, but really 
only making the mud fly all over Reggie and 
William. 

Poor Reggie! He was sure he had spoiled the 
whole show. Almost in tears, he looked around 
at the television crew. All the people were 
laughing! And Mr. McKee came out of the truck 
to tell Reggie that his fall into the mud puddle 
would be the best part of the show. 

“How do you know? Did you see me?” 

asked Reggie. 
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“Oh, yes!’’ said Mr. McKee. “‘I was in that 


truck watching everything you did. I saw you 


on three little television sets and so I know 
which cameras have taken the best pictures for 
taping. You boys did very well—and Charcoal 
is as good a TV actor as Howard the Turtle. 
Thank you, boys, for helping us. Don’t forget to 
watch the Razzle Dazzle show on Friday!”’ 

Reggie and William laughed. Imagine 
forgetting that! 
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It seemed a long, long time to Friday. When 
at last Friday came, the boys brought all their 
friends home from school to watch the Razzle 
Dazzle show. 


The boys sat very still. Their friends sat very 
still. Their mother and Charcoal sat very still. 
They watched the Razzle Dazzle show. They 
laughed at Howard the Turtle. And then 
Charcoal barked! 





There they were on television! 

“Jeepers!”’ said their friends. ‘“Wow!’’ 

The boys felt funny watching themselves, and 
Reggie hid his face when he saw himself fall 
into the mud puddle. But his mother and their 
friends laughed and laughed. 

When it was all over, Charcoal said, “Woof, 
Woof!”’ as if to say that that was the best 


television show he had ever seen. 





Charge It, Please! 





‘Mary Jane,’ Mother said, ‘‘will you please. 
run down to the drug store Oe me? I need a 
box of Pape handkerchiefs.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ Mary Jane git) ‘She liked the 
drug store. It was full of wonderful things. 
‘Where is the money?” : 

“You won’t need any money, dear. I wrote 
on this card. It says ‘Please charge this to 
Mrs. Jones.’ Just show them the card and you 
won't need money at all.” 

Mary Jane looked at the little white card : 
all the way down the street. Tt must be some i 


kind of ‘magic. People i in stores never r gave you. aa 


ig i is eae Paes ie 
idn’t have money. oe oe 






anythinos if you « 





it oF Pine rene poegmetciteres gee 
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In the ae store, eWay lene. told Mr. Ellis 

“chat her mother wanted a box of paper 

“handkerchiefs. “But Thaven’t t any money,” she 
¥: said. Then She showed him the white card. She 






on ’t <a “See when you sive ae 


2 Gard, ’ he said. He gave h _the handkerchiefs. 





Tommi | |2an thought, Mary Jane, on the way 
home. “This is a magic card!’’ She put it Very 
carefully into her coat pocket. 
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At home, the baby was crying because he 
had a bad cold. Mary Jane’s mother didn’t say 
anything about the magic card. She didn’ t 
want it. ; 

All night Mary Jane craaiied about that card. 
She dreamed about all the wonderful things 
in the drug store . . . ice cream, candy, dolls, 
toys, books, paint-boxes . . . oh, there were 
hundreds of wonderful things! But maybe the 
card wouldn’t always work. It might not. 

_ Next Abe on her way home from school, 


‘Maty Jane went to the drug store. She said in 


a small ae ‘I would like an ice-cream cone, 


d 


please.’ 
“What land, Mary Jane?’’ the girl asked. 
‘“Chocolate,’’ Mary Jane said. Then, ‘‘But I 
haven’t any money. I’ve only got this card.’ 
The girl looked at the card and laughed. She 
wrote something in a book. “‘Oh, that’s all 
right,’’ she said. ‘“You don’t need money when 


you have that card.”’ 





Drone! 





Mary Jane took the ice-cream cone and licked 
it. It was very good chocolate ice cream. It 
Was magic ice cream, in a way. a 
At school, she told her best friend Susan ; 
about the card. Susan didn’t be elieve her. ‘She 
said, ““You mean you can get anything with that 


~ card?” ) F 
G “Well, I don’t know yet,’’ Mary Jane. rl 


“Tt worked yesterday and it worked pean It 
might not work any more.”’ 
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“Well, we can try,’’ Susan said. She took the 
card and looked at it. “‘It doesn’t look VEL comm 
magic.’ But she went down to the drug store 
with Mary Jane. They walked all around, 
looking at the wonderful things. Susan said, “‘I 
would like that big doll, Mary Jane. It has a 
box full of clothes. Look at t them! Do you 
think the card would work on that dol a“ 





“T don’t know.” Mary Jane Eanes about it. 
“Maybe,” she said slowly, ‘ ‘maybe we should , 
just ask for little things at first. It might not 


work at all if we were greedy.” 
“Well, Smaybe, Susan san said. ‘Candy bars?’ 





aoe 


They picked out two. Mary Jane showed the 
card. The old lady at the candy counter smiled 
and wrote something in a book. The girls took 

their candy bars and went out. ‘That’ 
pretty good magic card,” Susan said. “‘It really 
‘is. ’m glad I’m your best friend, Mary Jane.”’ 

The next da nd the next, and the next, 
Mary Jane es the drug store. All the 
kindergarten children wanted to go with her, 

but she wouldn’ t t take more than two or three 





ata time. She s_afraid something might spoil 
the magic. Every day she asked for candy or 
ice cream or little things ah and every 
day she got everything she asked for. The 
children thought the. card was wonderful. They 


all ‘wanted to be her best friends. 
But some of them had never gone to the drug 


Ss -store with her. Some of them didn’t believe in 


che magic card, Tom, the red-haired boy; said, ~ : 


“You re eg king i it all up. T don’t believe a 





“Tt’s true,’ Mary Jane said. “‘I’ll show you. 
I’ll show all of you.’’ So after school she took 
everyone in the class to the drug store. There 
were seventeen children. ‘‘I never tried such a 
big magic, but I know it will work,”’ said 
Mary Jane. And Susan said so too. 
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te the ice-cream counter, Mary Jane said, 
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“Please, we each want a a gelding ice-cream 


cone.’ "And she eae sher card. 





bis “Well” este pee ‘ guess it’s. 
all right.” She g ave 





e e them the ice-cream cones 
and wrote somethi ng down in ‘a. book. ts, 


cea 3S 


Dae 


- They ate itciete cones. “That sa dart 
scarae they all said. Then they began walking 


“ie 


. _around, looking, at ane things. * ‘I want that 
. airplane,” Tom : 
big, red_ box, ful nocolates. 
“This is. = tter than Christmas,” the — 
children-saidis Gia” 
Each child t to se eahethings he wanted, and 
they all went up to the counter. Their arms 
were full of dolls and balls and books and 
planes and boxes of candy and paint-boxes and 
colored pencils and puzzles. _ aa 







MS Aiseg ose " very, very, 
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The man at the counter looked at them. Hee 
us “Now, abs is all this? Who is pine 





lam} <s Many Jane. ile all right.” She 
eee ES ie 


got out the magic card. ‘ a) have this card,” she. 
aid: 


The man took it and ake at it closely. 
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ia worked. 


“T see,’ pete sy 
to you, Mary Jane?” er 


honed | 
“Oh, a little while « ago. Its s a t magic ae It 


7 aa arr, 
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“Well, ‘that’ S sorte Tom ail to Mary 
Jane. ‘ ‘But not much.” sg 
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Mary Jane wanted to cry. She went out of 
the store with the other children. “I don’t 
know why the e card didn’t work today. But I 
e x ‘think I’d better go home and ask my mother. 
ie ad, ag that’s what I’d better do.” 





Around Us 











% 


s ‘grown most lonely : : 
lovely, colored smells 
- IN springtime only. 


@ 





— KATHRYN WOR’ 
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What? 







What is soft ? 


A fleecy lamb; 

A baby’s hair; 

A gentle breeze; 

A teddy bear; 

A mouse’s ear; 
New-fallen snow; 
A mother’s voice 
As she sings low; 
A kitten’s fur, 

So white and. thick; 





Sean 
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What is hard? 


A window pane; 
A bathtub, too; 
A lollipop; 

A horse’s shoe; 
A coconut; 

A telephone; 

A puppy’s tooth; 
A shiny stone; 

A button bright; 
A pin; a nail; 





And water frozen in a pail. 
















What is swift? 


A hummingbird; 
A bouncing ball; 
A hurricane; 

A waterfall; 

ye A running deer; 

by A bumblebee; 

{ The roaring jet 
i We scarcely see; 


A darting fish; | 
A squitrel’s quick dash; 





And a summer lightning flash. 





What is slow? 


A crawling worm; 

A turtle queer; 

An oak tree’s growth 
From year to year; 

A falling leaf; 

A train’s chug—chug! 
A gliding swan; 

A creeping bug: 

A drum’s beat—beat! 


A clock’s tick—tock! 
And a snail out for a walk. 





— ALICE: M. STEWART 





The Little Angry Skunks 


The bear cub was roly-poly as a puff-ball, and 
busy as a bumblebee, and curious as could be. In 
the very few moons that he had been a bear cub, 
he had never, ever, met a skunk! 

Let alone three. 

The bear cub cocked his furry ears, and 
wriggled on his furry seat, and sniffed his small, 


wet blackberry of a nose right into the middle 
of them. 





In all the Lands of the Forest, there was 
nothing angrier than these three little skunks. 
They told each other of their angriness. 
They filled the clearing in the forest with 
their angriness. 

They stamped their small hind feet until the 
pads were sore. 

They waved their plumy tails until they 
nearly shook them off. 

But nothing came of it. 

Nothing at all. 

They were just too small. 


And still the black bear cub cocked his furry 


Cats 


And wriggled on his furry seat . . . 





And sniffed his small, wet blackberry of a 
nose right into the middle of them. 

And he pushed them over! 

How was he to know that it is written in all 
the Laws of the Forest that you shall not cock a 
furry ear and wriggle on a furry seat and tease a 
little skunk and make it angry? 

And who was there in the forest at that 
moment who could tell him? 

Not the Old Lady Skunk! She knew, but she 
was on the other side of the clearing, hunting 
for mice. 

Not the Old Lady Bear! She knew, but she 
was deep in the woods, snifhing out a honey tree. 

Not the little winds of the forest, or the 
talking leaves of the poplar, or the stream that 
bubbled and sang. They knew, but they also 
knew that the bear cub must, one day, find out 
for himself. 

It was a good thing that the little skunks 


were just too small! 
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Now when the sun had moved about the 
space of a minute and was sitting on top of the 
tallest pine tree, the Old Lady Bear finished 
hunting for honey and came back out of the 
woods to look for her cub. 

And when she saw him—! Well! 

She ran with the speed of the west wind. 

She galloped with the speed of light. 

And she cuffed her cub on his furry ears. 

She boxed him on his furry seat. 

She nipped him on his small, wet blackberry 
nose. 

She was so angry that she upset the three 
little skunks herself and sent them, head over 


heels, right into the 4 daisies. 








When she saw what she had done, she ran 
helter-skelter from the clearing, chasing her cub 
before her. 

And only just in time! The Old Lady Skunk 
came back looking for her babies. 

She sniffed the air. 

She stamped her hind feet. 

And she waved her plumy tail. 

Then she peered and she sniffed and she 
stamped some more. But there was nothing in 
the clearing now but her own little skunks, 
picking themselves up, shaking the daisies from 
their fur, and looking as ruffled as leaves in a 


windstorm. 
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And so she led the way back into the forest, 
with the angry little skunks following her in 
single file. 

Still telling each other of their angriness. 

Still filling the clearing with their angriness. 

Still stamping their small hind feet. 

Still waving their plumy tails until they 
nearly shook them off. 


But nothing came of it. 
Nothing at all. 
They were just too small. 








David's Surprise 


David found a toad, a female toad. She was 
in a hole by the dog house. She sat there and 
looked at David with her big, round eyes. 

“Hello,”’ said David. ‘““You are my toad 
now. | found you. I will put you in the flower 
bed. There are lots of flies there.”’ 

The toad liked the flower bed. She hopped 
and hopped. She hopped under some leaves, 
and David had to lie down to see her. 

“T will call you Hoppy,”’ he said. 
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Every day David looked for Hoppy. He liked 
to watch her. He liked her brown, bumpy back. 
He liked her fat tummy. He liked the funny, 
low sounds she made when David bothered her. 
But best of all, David liked trying to see her 
tongue as she used it to catch flies. Her tongue 
moved out and in so quickly that David could 
never really see it. 

One day David was looking for Hoppy 
because he wanted to watch her catch flies. He 
looked and looked, but he could not find her. 

He looked in the flower bed by the house. 
Hoppy was not there. 

He looked in the back flower bed. He looked 
in all the flower beds. 

Then he looked in the hole by the dog house. 
He could not find Hoppy at all. 

‘Have you seen Hoppy, Spot?’ David asked 
his dog. 

But Spot didn’t say anything. He just snapped 
at a fly. 
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“Maybe Hoppy is in the fish pool,’’ said 


David. He lay on the cool green grass and 
looked into the pool. 

He did not find Hoppy. But he did see 
something new. 

“‘Mother, what is this in the fish pool?”’ 
asked David, when his mother came out. 

“Where, David? What do you see?” asked 
Mother. 

“T see something funny. It looks like long 
strings of jelly with little black seeds in them.”’ 
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‘Oh, those are eggs. Some day they will 
hatch, and you will have a surprise.”’ 

“What kind of eggs are they, Mother? Are 
they fish eggs?”’ 

‘No, they are not fish eggs. When they hatch 
you will see.”’ 

“A surprise will be fun,” said David. 
‘Mother, have you seen Hoppy?”’ 

“No, I haven’t seen Hoppy for a long time. 
But I think you will find her again some day.”’ 

Every day David looked for Hoppy. 

‘“‘Have you seen Hoppy, Puss?’ he asked. 

Puss didn’t say anything. She just went to 
sleep in the sun. 

“T’ll look in the fish pool. Maybe she’s in 
it today.’’ David looked in the fish pool. 

‘Mother, my eggs have hatched! There are 
funny little things with tails in the pool. What 
kind of things are they?’ 
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‘They are tadpoles,’ said Mother. 

“Oh, Mother, may I have them?’ 

“Yes, but when they grow up, some of them 
will find a new home. There are too many of 


them for our yard.”’ 

One day, when David was talking to his 
father about the tadpoles, he asked again, 
“Daddy, do you think Hoppy has gone away?” 

“T don’t know, David. But you still have 
your tadpoles.”’ 

“Yes, I still have my tadpoles, and they are 
getting bigger every day. But I want Hoppy, 


i] 


too. 
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One day David’s friend came to play. 

‘T can’t find Hoppy. I’ve looked and looked. 
If you help me, maybe we can find her,” said 
Davide 

“Sure. I'll look in the fish pool. What are 
these funny little quick-moving things that look 
like fish with two legs?’’ asked David’s friend. 





“Oh, those are my tadpoles. But they don’t - 
have legs,’’ said David. 

“Yes, they do. Look and see.”’ 

“Oh, what funny things you tadpoles are!”’ 


said David, looking in the pool. “‘Let’s go tell 
Mother.”’ 
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Many days went by. David still had not 
found Hoppy. He had asked everyone he knew 
about her. But no one had seen his toad. 

“Tm glad I have my tadpoles,”’ said David, 
lying down on the cool grass to look into the 
pool. “Oh, no!” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘My 
tadpoles have grown two more legs! And their 
tails are getting shorter. What will happen to 
them next, I wonder?” 








Then one day David ran outside into the yard 
and saw a little baby toad! He looked around. 
He saw another and another. All over the yard, 
he saw little baby toads. 

‘“‘Mother, Daddy, come and see,” called 
David. ‘‘There are hundreds of baby toads all 


b>) 
over our yard. 


“TI told you, you would have a surprise,’ 
said Mother. 

“But, Mother, you said I would have a 
surprise with my tadpoles. What is the 
surprise?’ 

“Have you looked at the tadpoles?’’ 

“T couldn’t see them. They’re gone. The rain 


must have washed them away.’’ 
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‘No, David, they are not gone. They are all 
here. Every one of them. All over the yard.”’ 

‘Do you mean that the baby toads are the 
tadpoles all grown-up?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. 

David laughed as he looked at the hundreds 
of baby toads, hopping, hopping, all over the 
yard. ““They look like popcorn popping in the 
popcorn popper,’ he said. ‘Maybe they are all 
Hoppy’s babies! But where is Hoppy? It’s funny 
she doesn’t look after her babies.”’ 

Some of the baby toads were trying to hop 
under an old board in the flower bed. David 
stooped down to watch them. “‘I’ll move that 
old board for you, baby toads . . .,”’ he said. 

“‘Hoppy!”’ he cried. ““Hoppy! Mother, here’s 
Hoppy, right under this old board. Do you 
think she’s been here long?”’ 

“She may have been here all the time,”’ said 
Mother. ‘‘Didn’t I say that you would find her 


again some day?” 


Pipe) 












Grizzly Bear 


If you ever, ever, ever, meet a grizzly bear, 
You must never, never, never ask him where 


He 1s going, 





Or what he is doing; 





For if you ever, ever, dare 






To stop a grizzly bear, 


You will never meet another grizzly bear. 


—MARY AUSTIN 
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ey wale out Davis 


yard when Aa storm 





Julie was glad when the bell rang and Johnny 
had to stop his teasing. In a short while she 


was so busy doing her spelling exercise that she 


forgot all about it. In fact she was so busy that 
she didn’t notice anything for a while. She 
didn’t notice the sky getting darker and darker 
as the black storm-clouds gathered. She didn’t 
notice the classroom darken as the clouds 
covered the sun. But she did notice the next 
thing that happened. 





Julie’s head shot up from her work as a 
torrent of rain and hail crashed against the 
windows. Her heart began to pound. She knew 
what was coming—lightning and thunder 
would soon follow. And they did. The room lit 
up as if someone had popped a giant flash-bulb. 
Thunder grumbled and growled in the sky. 

Suddenly, the rain and hail and wind 
stopped. There was silence. Nothing stirred. 

Julie hoped the storm was over. But it 
wasn’t. There was another blazing streak of 
lightning, and this time the blast of thunder 
that followed seemed to shake the whole 
classroom. Some of the girls cried out, and 
everyone, even Miss Logan, jumped. Then, for 
a second, they all felt the oddest, tingling 
feeling—as if an electric shock had passed 
through their feet and legs and arms and fingers. 

Miss Logan rushed to the window and 
looked outside. She called the children to come 
and see what had happened. 
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* y 
Te children oped What had been their 


beautiful, favorite, old oak tree was lying on 


the ground. It looked burnt, and its trunk was 
split in half. Its branches were scattered all 
over the ground. 

“What happened?” the children cried out. 
‘What hit our tree?”’ 

“Tt was struck by lightning,’ answered Miss 
Logan. | 

‘“‘Gosh!’’ exclaimed the children. ‘“Wow! 
How did it happen?’ 
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“Lightning is an electric current,’’ explained 
Miss Logan. ““That’s why we all had that 
funny, tingling feeling when it struck so close. 
There’s great heat in a bolt of lightning. When 
one struck our tree, it heated the sap so quickly 
that the sap turned to steam instantly and burst 
the tree.”’ 

“Ts thunder that dangerous too?” Johnny asked. 

“Thunder isn’t dangerous at all,’ answered 
Miss Logan. “‘It’s just the noise that lightning 
makes. It always follows the lightning bolt, 
so by the time you hear the thunder, the 
danger is over.”’ 

Another boy raised his hand. “‘Why did 
lightning strike our tree?” he asked. 

“Lightning tries to get to the ground in the 
quickest way possible,’’ replied Miss Logan. “‘It 
gets there faster by going through a tower or a 
flagpole, or through a tall tree like our oak tree. 
That’s why it’s so dangerous to stand under a 
tree during a thunderstorm.”’ 
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Johnny looked over at Julie, but she wasn’t 
looking his way. She was too interested in what 
Miss Logan was saying. 

‘There are other safety rules to remember 
during a thunderstorm,’’ continued the teacher. 
‘‘Never stay swimming or even outside during 
a thunderstorm. Get inside a car or a house or a 
building and shut the windows.”’ 

‘What can you do if you’re not near a 
building?’’ asked one of the girls. 

‘Don’t stand out in the open. That’s almost as 
dangerous as being under a tree, because the 
lightning might try to reach the ground through 
you, just as if you were a tree or a pole. It’s 
safest to lie down flat on the ground or in a 
ditch,’ Miss Logan said. 

Now Julie raised her hand. 

“My Aunt Nellie always hides in a closet 
when there’s lightning with a storm. Does that 
mean she’s a sissy?” she asked. 


All the children laughed. 
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Miss Logan didn’t laugh. She only smiled a 
little as she said, ‘“Your Aunt Nellie doesn’t 
have to hide in a closet when it storms, Julie, 
but being afraid of lightning doesn’t make her a 
sissy. Lots of people are afraid of lightning 
because they know how dangerous it can be. 
But, just as there’s no need to fear water or fire 
or trafic if we remember our safety rules, 
there’s usually no need to fear lightning if we 
remember our ‘lightning’ safety rules.”’ 

Julie was glad to hear that her Aunt Nellie 
wasn't a sissy. That meant that she wasn’t a 












sissy either, no matter what Johnny said. 

Soon Julie was busy at her work again. She 
was so busy that she forgot about lightning. 
She was so busy that she didn’t notice that the 
storm was already over and that the classroom@a)) 
was again filled with sunlight. 








= = Clouds 


You look at a cloud nid what do you see? a : 


A sailing ship? 





A ase with wings? 
A ee wagon’ 






Any number of things! 





Some people look at a cloud, though, and what 
do they see? 
A storm coming tomorrow ¢ 
A sunny day for a picnic? 
Clear weather ahead? 
A flurry of snow? 
Any number of things! 


When you look at a cloud and see a sailing ship 
or a dragon with wings or a large, white bird 
or a covered wagon, ue are using your 
imagination. 

When some people look at a cloud and see a 
storm coming tomorrow or a sunny day for a 
picnic or clear weather ahead or a flurry of 


snow, they are predicting the weather. 


Who do you suppose has the most fun looking 
at clouds? 
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Spring Is Everywhere 7 he | 


~ Carlos lived in a land that was always — 
warm. He had never seen snow. Then, one year, 
his family went to live in a land where it 
was winter. It was cold, and Carlos was cold. 
But everyone told him that winter was nearly 
over. The snow had gone from the ground. 

‘Spring will soon be here,’”’ his friends all 
said. | 

‘Spring?’ Carlos asked. ‘“‘What is spring? 
Where is spring?” 

“You will know spring when it comes,”’ 
everyone said. “‘Spring is fun. Spring is 
everywhere.” 
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One night when Carlos was sleeping, snow 
fell. Carlos had never seen snow. 

The next day he was very happy. 

“It is everywhere!’’ he shouted as he ran out 
to play. “‘It is everywhere! This must be spring 
because it is everywhere.”’ 

That day Carlos built a snow fort with the 
other boys and threw snow balls. He made a 
tall snowman on his lawn and went for a ride on 
a sled. Carlos jumped in the snow. He rolled 
in the snow. ““This must be spring,’”’ he said, 


“because it is everywhere and it is so much 





Then the sun grew very warm. The fort 
began to melt, and the head fell off the 
snowman. Before long, all the snow was gone. 

“Oh!’’ Carlos cried. “‘Spring has gone! 
Spring has gone!”’ 

‘“‘Carlos,’’ one of his friends asked, ‘‘what is 
wrong?’ 

‘““Can’t you see?’ Carlos cried. ‘‘Spring has 
gone. Spring was everywhere and now it’s gone.” 

“But that was not spring,” his friend 
laughed. ““That was snow. Snow belongs to 
winter. You will know spring when it comes. 
Spring is fun. Spring is everywhere.”’ 

Every day after that Carlos went out to play 
with his friends. The sun grew very warm. 
There was no more snow. 

One day someone said, ““Let’s build a tree 
house.’’ So Carlos and his friends found a big 
tree and they began to build a house in it. 
What fun they had building it! What fun they 


had playing in it! 
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For days and days Carlos played in the tree 
house. It did not melt like the snow fort. 

One day Carlos sat in the tree house and 
looked about him. Leaves had begun to grow 
on the trees, and birds were building their 
nests. The ground was soft and warm now. The 
grass was green, and flowers had begun to grow. 

‘““Now I know,”’ Carlos said. ‘‘Spring is 
warm sun that melts the snow; spring is green 
leaves on the trees and birds building nests; 


spring is green grass and pretty flowers 


B 


growing; spring is fun and it is everywhere.’ 


s 
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Night Wind” 


I Hae to the wind at nght 

When I am safe in bed; 

Sometimes it whispers ake and low, | 
Sometimes it OG instead. | 


Or it may es a drowsy ees Me 


_It hums the whole night ie 


Once when I had a funny dream 


[heard it chuckle, too. 


Sometimes it talks, and tells ne things 
That it has seen and heard; 


Of how it gently swayed a branch — 


To swing a little bird. 


Sometimes I hear it scurry by 

As quiet as a mouse; 

And once I woke and laughed as it 
Ran whistling past the house. 


Sometimes it sings a happy song, 
Sometimes I hear it sighing; 

But when its tears run down the pane 
I know the wind is crying. 


— ALICE M. STEWART 





liked to chase things. 
He liked to chase cars. 
He liked to chase bicycles. 
Most of all, he liked to chase. robins. 
Betsy tried very hard to break Cinders’ bad 
habit of chasing things. She took him for a walk 





each day. When Cinders saw a car or a bicycle, 
Betsy would pull on his leash and make him sit 
down for a minute. Each time he sat quietly, 
Betsy would say, ““Good dog.”’ 

One Saturday, Betsy said, ‘““Come on, 
Cinders. I’m going to Grandmother’s to take 
this newspaper to her.”’ 

Betsy fastened the leash to Cinders’ collar, 
and off they went. Betsy held the leash tightly 
in one hand so that Cinders could not break 
away. She held the folded newspaper in the 
other. 
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A red car swished past them. 

“Woof!’’ barked Cinders. ‘“Woof! Woof!”’ 
And he pulled so hard on the leash that he 
almost pulled it from Betsy’s hand, and Betsy 


off her feet. She ran to keep up with him. 

‘‘Naughty dog,”’ she scolded, tugging sharply 
on the leash. ‘‘Sit, Cinders. Sit.”’ 

Cinders sat, but he looked very sad. He 
liked to chase cars. 

“Good dog,”’ Betsy said and patted him 
lovingly. 

Cinders wagged his stumpy tail, and off they 


went. 
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A green bicycle passed them. 
“Woof!” barked Cinders. ‘“Woof! Woof!” 


And he tried to chase it. 

This time Cinders did pull the leash from 
Betsy’s hand. Betsy had to run as fast as she 
could to catch him. She dropped the newspaper, 
but she finally caught Cinders. 

“Naughty, naughty dog,”’ she scolded, as she 
went back to pick up the newspaper. She 
tugged sharply on the leash. ‘‘Sit, Cinders. 
Sit,’ she ordered. 

But Cinders would not sit. Betsy slapped 
him gently on his hind legs with the folded 


newspaper. 





Cinders sat, but he looked very sad. He liked 
to chase bicycles. 

“Good dog,”’ Betsy said. She patted him 
lovingly. 

Cinders wagged his stumpy tail, and off they 
went. 

At Grandmother’s, Betsy put Cinders in the 
back garden and unfastened his leash. Cinders 
stretched out quietly in a shady spot near the 
hedge. 

“Be good,’’ Betsy ordered, and went into the 
house with the newspaper. 

Betsy and Grandmother were having a good 
visit, and Betsy was enjoying cookies and milk 
when suddenly they heard Cinders barking. 

“Woof! Woof!’’ barked Cinders. ‘“Woof! 
Woof!’ 

“That naughty dog,’ 


B 


said Betsy. ‘“He must 
be chasing the robins.”’ 
“Don’t worry,” Grandmother said. ““The 


robins are too quick for him.”’ 
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All at once the barking stopped. But all was 
not quiet. Sounds of screeching and yelping 
came from the garden. The sounds grew louder 





and louder. 
Betsy ran to the kitchen window. 
Grandmother hurried after her. 
What a strange sight they saw! There were 


robins everywhere. And the robins were diving 
at Cinders. 





Zoom! Robins flew down from the trees. 

Zoom! More robins flew down from the 
garage rool. 

Zoom! More and more robins flew at 
Cinders. 

Cinders tried to get out of their way. He 
ran wildly in every direction. He was not 
woot-wooling now. As he ran, he yelped and 
yelped. 

Zoom! The robins flew screeching after him. 

Betsy hurried to open the back door. 

Cinders dashed inside. His stumpy tail was 
not wagging now; it was tucked close to his 
hind legs. He dropped, panting, on the door 


mat. 





Betsy got him a drink of water. She did not 
scold him this time. 

Betsy and Grandmother went back to the 
kitchen window. They saw a mother robin near 
the hedge. 

The mother robin called and called. 

Then a baby robin hopped slowly from 
under the hedge. The mother robin chirped 
happily, pulled a worm from the ground, and 
gave it to the young robin. All the other robins 


flew away. 





Soon it was time for Betsy to go home. She 
thanked Grandmother for the cookies and milk. 
Then she fastened the leash to Cinders’ collar. 
‘So! You chased a baby robin, did you?” she 
said. 

Cinders got up very slowly. He looked very 
sad. 

On the way home Cinders stayed close to 
Betsy. 

He did not chase cars. 

He did not chase bicycles. 

He did not chase robins. 

He just looked sad. 

When they arrived home, Betsy said, ‘“Good 
dog, Cinders.’’ She patted him lovingly. 

Then Cinders wagged his stumpy tail again. 
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Why Wear White? 


Why do you usually wear more white or 
light-colored clothes in the summer than in the 
winter? Why do people who live in the desert 
often wear white clothes and paint their houses 
white? Do this experiment and then see if you 


can answer the questions. 


WHAT YOU NEED 


s | Two glasses 


—= 


q A piece of white paper and 


Cellophane tape a piece of black paper 






a 8 Two ice cubes 
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Sebel 


Put one ice cube into = a5 
each glass. Be sure the 
cubes are the same size. 


STERA2 


Wrap one glass with 
white paper. Wrap the 
other glass with black 


paper. Tape the papers 


= 


Z 





so that they stay around 
the glasses. | 


ae 





STEPR<3 


aa 


Put both glasses near 
each other in the 
sunlight. Look into the 


glasses every so often to 





see which ice cube is 


melting faster. 
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WHAT YOU SAW 


You saw that the ice 
cube in the glass covered 
with the black paper 
melted a long time 
before the cube in the 
other glass. This 1s 
because most of the 
heat rays from the sun 
that struck the black 
paper soaked into it, 
making the air in the 
glass warmer. Black 
things absorb heat. 
Most of the heat rays 
that struck the white 
paper bounced off it. 
White things reflect heat. 
Now see if you can 
answer the questions at 


the beginning. 
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Air Pressure in Your Breath 








Could you lift a book with your breath? 
Here is how to find out. 

Put a balloon under a book. Leave the mouth 
of the balloon out. Blow as hard as you can into 
the balloon. What happens to the book? 

Try again, this time using two books. 

Find out how many books you can lift with 
the air pressure that you have in your breath. 
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Making a Ruler Hum 





Get a thin ruler. It may be made of wood or 
plastic. 

Put the ruler on your table so that about half 
of it is over the edge. Hold down the part on 
the table. 

Bend the end of the ruler down, and then 
quickly let go. Listen. Does the ruler hum? 

Why does the ruler hum? It makes a sound 
when it moves quickly up and down. We say 
that the ruler vibrates. 

All sounds are made by things that vibrate. 

Put your hand on a radio, a piano, and a bell 
when they are making sounds. Can you feel 
them vibrate? 


Can you feel your throat vibrate.when you 


talk? 
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The Air We Breathe 


There is something all around you that you 
cannot see. You cannot hold it in your hands. 
But when the wind blows, you know something 
is there because it pushes against you. It is air. 

Would you like to feel some air? Get a small 
paper bag. Blow into it to make it swell up. 
As you finish blowing, twist the end of the bag 
tightly to keep the air inside. 

Hold the twisted end with one hand. Press 
the bag with your other hand. The bag feels 
like a pillow. There is certainly something in it. 

Is it filled with feathers? Or foam rubber? 
No, only air. Now you know that air is real, 
because you have felt it with your hands. 

Things filled with air can be very useful. You 
are really riding on air when you travel in a 
car. Air is pumped into the tires to make them 
springy. The right amount of air in your tires 
makes your ride smooth and comfortable. 
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Footballs and basketballs are filled with air 
to make them bounce. Without air, such balls 
would have no bounce at all. After you blow air 
into a beach ball, it becomes round and hard. 
Then it will float. It can hold you up easily in 
the water. 

When air moves, it pushes against anything 
that is in its way. Moving air is called wind. 

Wind rattles the windows, and it makes the 
trees bend and sway. A strong breeze can push 
on the sails of a boat and move it swiftly across 
the lake. But a wind that is too strong can be 
dangerous to small ships. 

When you fly a kite, the moving air holds 
it up. If the breeze stops, the kite will come 
down. 

A bird flies by beating its wings against the 
air. Some airplanes have propellers that push 
against the air. They have wings that are set so 
that the air can hold them up, just as the air 
holds up a kite. 
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Scientists have built wind tunnels so that they 
can study wind and understand it better. In these 
tunnels, air can be blown at many different 
speeds. At each wind speed, the scientists make 
tests. The tests help them to find out how this 
moving air acts against objects like automobiles, 
engines, and airplanes. 

Poets, too, have thought about the wind and 
have put their thoughts into words. Here is a 
poem by Robert Louis Stevenson that describes 
how a little boy felt about the wind: 


The Wind 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass — 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
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I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Friends in Canada 


One spring, Marcel helped his father in the 
maple bush on their farm in Quebec. When they 
had finished their work, his father gave Marcel 
some of the syrup. Then his Mother helped him 
make the syrup into little sugar cakes. 

“‘T have so many of these sugar cakes,’’ said 


Marcel, “‘I’d like to give some away, Mother.”’ 
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“How would you like to send some to your 
friend Bob, who lives away out on the prairie?’ 
his mother asked. ‘“They have no sugar maple 
trees on the prairie. They can’t make maple 
sugar there.”’ 

“Td like to do that,’ Marcel said. ‘‘I’d like 
to send some to Jack, too. Do maple trees grow 
where he lives?”’ 

“Yes, but not the right kind of maple trees 
for making sugar,’ Marcel’s mother said. “‘I’m 
sure Jack would like some maple sugar too. ’’ 

So Marcel got two boxes, one for Bob and 
one for Jack. Into each box he put six cakes of 
maple sugar. Then he brought a big book from 
the table in the corner of his room. Last fall he 
had put many beautiful red and yellow and 
brown maple leaves into this big book to dry. 
Now he took the four best leaves and put two 


on top of the sugar in each box. 
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First one box was ready for Bob, who lived 


on the great prairie in the west. 





Then quite soon the other box was ready for 
Jack. Jack lived in the west, too, but he lived 
away beyond the prairie. To find Jack, this box 
would have to go across the prairie, then across 


the mountains, and down to the sea. 
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Marcel wrote letters to Bob and Jack to tell 
them that the boxes were coming. 

“Bob and Jack will send me letters to say 
they got their boxes, won’t they, Mother?” 
Marcel asked. 

“T’m sure they will,’’ Mother said. 

It was quite a long time before Marcel heard 
from either Bob or Jack. Then he got a letter 
from Bob, and with the letter there was a box. 


The letter said: 


Dear Marcel: 

Thank you very much for the maple 
sugar. I think it’s very, very good. I like the 
maple leaves, too. I took them to school to 
show to my friends. We have never seen a 
big maple tree. | 

I wanted to send you something from 
the prairie. Last spring | planted my own little 
field of wheat, and Father and I cut it in the 
fall. It looked beautiful before we cut it. I am 


sending you a tiny sheaf of my own wheat. 
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The flower in the box is a prairie 
crocus. The crocus grows all across the 
prairie in the spring. It makes the whole 
prairie blue. I wish you could see it. 


Your friend, 


Bob 


Marcel opened the box. There were the 
crocus and the sheaf of wheat. 





vi y “What a lovely flower,’ Mother said. ‘“‘And 
Bob must grow very good wheat. See how 
perfectly the heads are formed.”’ 

“T think P’ll take these things to school, 
Mother. My friends will want to see the crocus 
and the sheaf of wheat, and I know they’d like 


to hear this letter, too.”’ 
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Three days later, another box came for 
Marcel. This box was from Jack, and it was 
packed very carefully. There was a letter with 
Jack’s box, too. It said: 


Dear Marcel: 

I was quite surprised to get the maple 
sugar. How good it is! We don’t often taste 
fresh maple sugar away out here. Thank you 
very much for it. 

I wanted to send you something from 
my home, too. So I went down to the sea 
and picked up some of the most beautiful 
shells I could find. I thought you would like 
to have some of them. 

The bowl I have put them in came from 
across the sea. It’s a Chinese bowl. Do you 
see the Chinese people on it, dressed in 
their bright clothes? Ships full of beautiful 
Chinese things come to our city quite often. 

I hope you'll like the Chinese bowl and 


the sea-shells. 
Your friend, 


Jack 
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Marcel put the Chinese bowl and the 
sea-shells on the table. He had put the sheaf of 
wheat and the prairie crocus in his own 
cupboard when he brought them home from 
school. Now he brought them out and put them 
with the other things. Then he put one of his 
own maple leaves and a cake of maple sugar 
with these things from far away. 

He looked at them all for a long time. “‘I 
wish I had friends in a hundred other places in 


Canada,” he said. 
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Knoce the 7 Gull = 


Ronny lived next door to Professor Carter 
and often dropped in to visit him. One day 
Ronny found the professor carefully drawing 
the picture of a brown baby bird that was 
sitting on the table in front of him. Ronny 
watched. 

“Tt looks like a little chick with web feet,”’ 
said Ronny. 

“Tt’s a baby gull,”’ said the professor. “I’m 
drawing it for a book that I am writing about 
birds. This baby will lose his brown feathers. 
He will get snowy white ones like his mother’s 
and father’s.”’ 
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“What will you do with the baby gull when 
the picture is finished?’ Ronny asked. 

“Tomorrow I'll take him back to the gull 
colony on the island,”’ said the professor. 
“Would you like to come with me?’ 

“Oh, boy!”’ said Ronny. “‘I sure would!” 

So the next day he and Professor Carter 
climbed into the professor’s motor boat. They 
-“ rode across the bay to the island. . = 
aC ‘There 1s the gull colony,’ pointed the 


professor. | ~~. 





Ronny could see hundreds of gulls on the 
rocky shores. Above in the air, hundreds more 
swooped and glided on their great white wings. 

“They look like white ships floating in the 
air,’ said Ronny. 

The professor and Ronny went on shore. For 


a moment they sat very still on a rock and 
watched. A mother gull was feeding her baby. 
The baby walked up to his mother. With his 
beak, he tapped a little red spot under her beak. 
Tap! Tap! Then he opened his mouth. His 
mother fed him from her beak. 





“Each gull family has its own little yard,”’ 
said the professor. ‘“The babies soon learn to 
stay in their own yard.”’ 
“What happens if a baby goes into the 
wrong yard?” asked Ronny. 
“The other gull mother or father may beat 
the baby gull to death with its wings,” said 
Professor Carter. 
“My goodness!”’ said Ronny. “‘We’ll have to 
be careful to put this baby gull back into his 
own yard, won’t we?”’ 
“You are right, Ronny,”’ said the professor. 
“T think it was about here that I found him.”’ 
He set the baby gull down on the sand. 
Up above there was a scream! ‘‘Haaaaaha 
Haaah!”’ A white gull swooped down and 4 
started to beat the baby with her great wings. _ 


The professor and 





“Oh, dear!’”’ said the professor. ‘““This must 


be the wrong yard. I’m afraid we can’t leave 
the little fellow here. We shall have to find a 
new home for him.”’ 

“Perhaps Mother and Dad would let me keep 
him,”’ said Ronny. 

Ronny’s father and mother said that he could 
keep the gull. He and his father built a pen. 
They put sand in the bottom of the pen. Then 
they placed a basin of water in it. 

“What will you call your gull?’ asked his 
father. 

“T don’t know yet,’’ said Ronny. 

His father was a fisherman, so it was easy to 
get fish to grind up into baby food for the chick. 
There was just one trouble. The baby gull 
would not eat. He wouldn’t even open his 
mouth. 

“You must eat or you will die!” said Ronny. 
But the chick just stood there with his mouth 
shut. 
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Then Ronny remembered how the chicks at 
the gullery had eaten. He ran to the house. He 
found his white rubber duck that he had played 
with when he was a baby. He painted a red 
spot under the duck’s beak. He set it beside the 
baby gull. 

The baby gull looked at the duck. Tap! Tap! 


He tapped the red spot. Swish! His mouth flew 


open! Ronny carefully spooned in the ground-up 
fish. 
“Now I know what to do!”’ he called to his 


mother. 








She came out to watch. ‘Just like knocking 
on a door,”’ she laughed. 

“Now I know what I’ll call him,” said 
Ronny. ‘‘T’ll call him Knocker.”’ 

Knocker grew and grew. He lost his brown 
baby feathers. White, shining ones grew in 
their place. 

When the gull was ready to fly, the professor 
helped Ronny tie a long cord to his leg. Now 
Knocker swooped and glided above Ronny’s 
back yard. The cord, tied to the clothes line, 
kept him from getting lost. “‘Meeooo Meeooo!”’ 


he called joyfully. 





Sometimes Ronny took him to a pool in the 
meadow behind his home. He tied the cord to 
a tree. Like a white arrow, Knocker dived into 
the water and came up with a frog. ‘‘Meeooo 
Meeooo!”’ screamed Knocker proudly. 

But a few weeks later something went 
wrong. Knocker did not fly any more. He 
stopped eating. He just stood and looked at his 
feet all day. 

“Ts he sick?’ Ronny asked Professor Carter. 

“I’m afraid he is lonely. He’s lonely for gulls 
like himself.”’ 

Ronny looked at Knocker. He called to him. 
Knocker just looked at his feet. 

Ronny looked sadly at the professor. ‘Will 
you help me take him back to the gull colony?”’ 
he asked. “‘I guess he is big enough to look after 
himself now.”’ 

The next day they set Knocker on the island. 
A gull called from above. “‘Meeeooo Meeeooo! 


Meeeooo Meeeooo!”’ 
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Knocker lifted his head. With a swoop of 
his great white wings he was off! “‘Meeeooo 


Meeeooo!”’ he called joyfully as he glided into a 


flock of gulls. es 


dl 


“Good-bye, Knocker!’’ called Ronny. ““Come ~ 


back and see us sometime!’ 








The Crumb 


I saw an ant that had a crumb 
Six times his size; I watched him come 
With awful tuggings through the grass, 


Each bump a mountain he must pass. 


I watched him pull and pull at it, 

And then I thought I’d help a bit... 
But when I put my finger near 

He dropped the crumb and ran in fear. 


Since then, I only kneel and stare 
When ants are busy anywhere. 


—BARBARA JONES 
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Joey, the Lost Kangaroo 


One beautiful day when the 


sky was blue and the sun was 












warm, a lonely little kangaroo 
sat all by himself, crying and 
crying. The tears rolled down 
his nose, and over his tummy, 
and fell—plop! —in a puddle 
at his funny feet. 


He cried 


and cried 


and cried. 


Along came a happy little rabbit. ‘“Hello,”’ 
she said. “I’m Rosie. Who are you?” 

“T’m Joey,” the little kangaroo sobbed. 

‘““‘What’s the matter, Joey?” asked Rosie. 


‘‘[—have—n-nowhere—to—live,”’ cried Joey. 


“I w-wish I had somewhere to live.”’ 

“Oh, goodness me!”’ said Rosie. ““How can I 
help you? Let me think.’’ And Rosie sat down 
on her te fluffy-puffy tail 


to have a 





big, 
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Then Rosie said, ‘I know! I will make you a 
burrow just like mine!”’ 

She hopped over to a bank of soft, brown 
earth and began to dig with her paws. Soon 


there was a wide, deep hole going down under 
the grass. 






‘“There!’’ said Rosie. “Hop in and try that.’’ 


Joey hopped into the new 
burrow. He began to cry 
harder than ever. 


““T—don’ Mie nee It is too deep,”’ 
he cried. 
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Suddenly a very growly voice growled, ‘‘Ho, 
ho, ho! What’s all the noise about?’ And there 
above the burrow stood Henry Bear. 

Rosie Rabbit told Henry Bear about poor 


Joey. : sy 







Henry said, f° *‘Hmmm,”’ 


and sat down on his 


furry-burry-seat 4 to have a 
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“Just the thing!”’ Henry exclaimed. 


cecocncn ps asap a ceeaaetRn ne 


“Why don’t you \J live in a tree as I do? 
Safe, and comfortable, too.’ 

Joey was still crying, but he said, “‘All right, 
Mr. Bear. I'll try.’’ 

Rosie and Henry pushed and heaved until they 
got Joey up on the first branch. There he sat, his 
tears splashing on Henry and Rosie. ‘“‘I—don’t 
—like—this—house,’’ he sobbed. “‘It’s too 
high.”’ = 

















Just then along came a tall, 


thin emu. “‘Bless my feathers!”’ 
there something 


and I’d be very 


he squawked. “‘Is 
wrong? I’m Alfred, 
glad to help.”’ 
‘This is Joey. He has nowhere 
to live,’ explained 
Rosie. 
““He is very upset,’ 
growled Henry. ““He 
won't stop that terrible 


crying.’ 
And Rosie and Henry 
both said, ‘‘Oh, dear! 


Oh, dear!”’ 
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“Perhaps I can think of something,” said 
Alfred Emu. _ And he sat down on his 


feathers to have a 







swishy-mishy 
big, 
big 


THINK. 


Soon Alfred jumped up. ‘‘Bless my feathers!”’ 
he squawked. “‘Just lie down here and call that 


home.”’ 
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So poor Joey lay on the ground and tried to 
feel comfortable, but he just felt lumpy and 
bumpy and humpy and horrible. 

‘“‘No-o-o,”” he wailed. ‘““This is too hard. I— 
want—a nice—place—to—live.”’ 

Rosie and Henry and Alfred were very worried 
about poor Joey. 

“Joey must have a home. What can we do?” 
asked Rosie. 

“Wish we knew how to stop that terrible 
crying,” growled Henry. 

“‘Let’s think hard,’”’ said Alfred. 

Joey just cried and cried. 

At that moment, a little mouse popped up and 
said, in a squeaky voice, ‘‘Hello, everybody. I’m 
Olive. Why are you all so sad?” 

Rosie, Henry, and Alfred told Olive about 
their poor little friend. Then Olive became 
worried, too. ‘“Goodness me,’ she squeaked. 

Olive Mouse was so worried that she sat right 
down on her whippety-lippety tail to have a 
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big, 





THINK. 


Presently Olive squeaked, “‘I have an idea. 
Come along with me, Joey, and see if you'd like 
to share my house.”’ 

Olive led the way, with Rosie, Henry, and 
Alfred following closely, and Joey shuffling and 
weeping behind. 

Soon they came to a field of wheat. 


“Here we are. In you go,” said Olive. 
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Joey obediently hopped into a cosy nest in the 
wheat while his friends watched anxiously. This 
time he cried more loudly than ever. ‘‘No-o. 


This house is too scratchy for me.”’ 


ei “Oh,”’ said Olive. ‘‘Oh, dear, dear.”’ 


\ 





Just then they all heard an enormous noise that 
went THUMP! THUMP! THUMP! 


It got louder and louder. 
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The little friends were very frightened. 
Joey even stopped crying. ‘‘Bless my feathers!”’ 
said Alfred. ‘“What can it be?’ Then they heard 


a voice calling ‘‘Jo-ey—Jo-eey—.’’ 
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The thumping 









stopped td Le 
suddenly, Aad i. 
and there 


before them 

stood a kangaroo— 
a big mother 
kangaroo. 

“Here you are, 
you naughty boy,”’ 
she scolded. 

“You must learn 
to stay home 
and not 
go 
wandering.’ 


> 


Y "iSite picked up Joey, put him into her pouch, 
and thump-thumped away. Joey was happy. He 
was home. 
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His friends were astounded. 

‘“Tmagine anyone wanting to live in a pouch 
instead of a burrow,” said Rosie. 

“Or a tree,” said Henry. 

“Or on the ground,”’ said Alfred. 

“‘Or in a nest in a wheatfield,”’ said Olive. 

And they all sat down to have a 


BIG, 
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~ 
Wake, 


Why the Bear Is Stumpy-Tailed a 





One day a Bear met a Fox, who came slinking 
along with a string of fish which he had stolen. 

‘“That’s a fine catch of fish you have there,”’ 
said the Bear. ‘“Where did you get them?” 

‘Oh, My Lord Bruin, I’ve been out fishing and 
caught them,’’ said the Fox. 

So the Bear, who was very fond of fish, wanted 
to learn to fish too. He asked the Fox to tell him 
how to set about it. 

“Oh, it’s easy for you,’’ answered the Fox. 
‘You have only to go upon the ice, cut a hole 
right through, and stick your tail down into it. 
You must hold it there as long as you can. You 
must not mind if your tail smarts—that’s when 
the fish bite, and sometimes they bite a bit hard. 
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The longer you hold it there, the more fish 
you will get. Then all at once, out with it, with 
a cross-pull sideways, and with a strong pull, 


be | 


too. 

The Bear did as the Fox said. He cut a hole 
right through the ice, and sat there. He kept his 
tail down in the hole through the ice for a long, 
long time. The more his tail smarted, the more 
he thought of what a fine lot of fish he was 
catching. 

When the Bear thought he had caught enough, 


his tail was fast frozen in the ice. 






He gave it a strong pull, 

with a cross-pull sideways, 

too—and it 

snapped off short. 
That is why 

to this very day 

Bruin the Bear 

goes about 

with a stumpy tail. 
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Gibble Gabble 
Gibble Gabble was a goblin. He was exactly 


the size and color of a gherkin; not one whit 





bigger; nor one whit smaller; and he was every 
bit as green. 

Gibble Gabble was a very young goblin, 
who lived with his mother, Mrs. Goblin. That 
made Gibble Gabble’s full name Gibble Gabble 
Goblin. Gibble Gabble was a great worry to 
Mrs. Goblin. He was forever getting into some 
kind of mischief. Once he went to market inside 
the white horse’s ear. The horse shied all the way 
to market and back, and the farmer never did 
find out what the trouble was with him. Gibble 
Gabble thought it was a great joke, but when 
his mother found out about it, she said, ‘‘Gibble 
Gabble, what am I going to do with you?” 
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Gibble Gabble laughed merrily at that and 
said, ‘I guess you'll have to put a bell on me, 
Mum.’ 

‘A very good idea!’’ said Mrs. Goblin. “A 
very good idea indeed!”’ 

Gibble Gabble looked at his mother. ‘‘Oh, 
Mum, you wouldn’t,” he cried. 

“Oh, but I would,” said Mrs. Goblin. ‘‘T have 
a little bell in the top drawer of my bureau. | 


shall get it, this very instant.’ 
And Mrs. Goblin did. 





When his mother tied the bell around his 
neck, Gibble Gabble’s green face became very 
red. Why had he ever suggested such a dreadful 
thing! A goblin with a bell on him! How could 
he explain to bis friends? He had thought the 
whole idea very funny, but his mother hadn’t. 
Now she would be able to tell by the sound of 
the bell just where he was. 

The bell worked very well. Mrs. Goblin could 
hear it tinkling all over the woodland and the 
meadows and the fields where Gibble Gabble 
played. But one day, suddenly, the sound of the 
bell stopped. 

When Mrs. Goblin could not hear the bell, 
she became very excited. She ran into the deep 
wood where its music had last come from—and 
there she found Gibble Gabble swimming, 
When he swam, the bell made no sound. 

Mrs. Goblin gave a sigh of relief. She would 
know, after this, that when the bell did not 
ring, Gibble Gabble was in the water. 
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Gherkins were another thing that Mrs. Goblin 
worried about. She had warned Gibble Gabble 
more times than there were spots on a toad, to 
keep away from the cucumber bed. “You're just 
the color of a cucumber, Gibble Gabble,’”’ she 
had said, ‘‘and you could easily be picked for 
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one. 

“But I’d run away, Mum,” Gibble Gabble 
had answered. 

“You couldn’t run away if you were gathered 
with a bunch of cucumbers and tossed into a 
basket. Now remember, keep out of the cucumber 
bed.”’ 

Gibble Gabble had promised. But that was 
before he’d had his bell. ‘‘It would be safe enough 
to go now,” he said to himself. “Because the 
farmer wouldn’t pick me now. He’d hear my bell. 
He knows that cucumbers don’t ring.”’ 

Yes! The farmer knew that cucumbers didn’t 
ring, but Gibble Gabble didn’t know that the 


farmer was deaf. He couldn’t hear a thing. 
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So, the day that Gibble Gabble broke his 
promise and went to the cucumber bed, he was 
gathered with the cucumbers just as his mother 
had said he would be. He squealed for help. He 
rang his bell frantically. His mother in the 
kitchen heard it, but thought he was diving into 
the woodland pool, and didn’t bother her head 
a bit, but went on with her baking. 

It was not until evening, when Gibble Gabble 
did not come home, that she began to worry. She 
thought of the cucumber bed and ran for it. She 
saw that the cucumbers were gathered, and went 
home weeping. She was sure that she had lost 


Gibble Gabble for evermore. 
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Gibble Gabble, when he was tossed into the 
basket of cucumbers, had fought bravely until 
he reached the top of the heap. He was just going 
to jump for it, when the whole basket of 
cucumbers was tossed into a tub of salty water. 
That, of course, put Gibble Gabble on the 
bottom again. He sputtered and spat the salty 
water from his little green mouth. He fought 
bravely again through the cucumbers and the 
brine, until he was at the top of the tub. 

But just when he had reached the top, he was 
dumped into a glass jar and was packed neatly 
and tightly right into the middle of the cucumber 
pickles that were now called gherkins. What with 
the warm, sticky syrup and all the pickles around 
him, he couldn’t move. Gibble Gabble shoved 
and he pushed! He huffed and he puffed! But he 
couldn’t move those gherkins. Then he began to 
cry. “‘It’s all my own fault,’ he sobbed. “‘l 
should have done what my mother told me. Now 
I’m a pickle. Help! Help!” 
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But no one heard him. He tried to ring his bell, 
but he was packed too tightly to get even one 
tinkle from it. Then he felt himself being lifted. 
He heard a door closing and he felt a sudden 
chill. Although he didn’t know it, he was now 
in the farmer’s cellar. It was damp there, and cold. 

Gibble Gabble sighed unhappily, but then he 
said, ‘‘I’ve got to think. I’ve got to think of some 
way to get out of here. If someone could just see 
me.’’ And he had an idea. He’d eat a pickle! 

Gibble Gabble began to eat. He had to eat 
three pickles before he made his way to the 
glass. He was feeling sick, and he was too full of 
pickles to call for help. He swayed back and 
forth with dizziness and as he did, his bell rang. 

A little mouse heard. “‘My great grandmother’s 
whiskers! Am I hearing things?’’ The bell 
tinkled a second time. 
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The mouse gasped a second time, followed the 
sound, and found himself face to face with a 
green goblin in among gherkins. 

‘““My great grandmother’s whiskers, am | 
seeing things?’’ The little mouse rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. There was a green goblin in 
the gherkins all right, and he was now waving 
weakly to the little mouse. He was saying 
something too. The mouse put his ear to the jar 
and heard the weak voice of Gibble Gabble 
saying, ‘Please get me out of here . . . please.’’ 

The mouse looked the situation over. He 
circled the jar. He couldn’t gnaw through glass, 
that was certain. He leaped to the top of the 
bottle. The jar was covered with wax. The little 
mouse began to gnaw. In no time he had the top 
off the gherkins. ‘‘Come on,”’ he called to Gibble 
Gabble. ‘“The top’s off.”’ 
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But Gibble Gabble was too weak to climb. 
© He had warm, sticky syrup outside him, and 
/ three fat gherkins inside him. He was not able to 
#4, move. So the mouse dropped his tail into the 
ls bottle. Gibble Gabble had just enough strength 
ere left to reach out and catch it. “Hold on,” called 
“47 the mouse, “I’m going to jump.”’ 
Gibble Gabble held on, and the little mouse 
jumped. He landed on the pickle shelf, dripping 
and unhappy. 
The mouse heard the whole story, and he took 
Gibble Gabble to the woodland on his back. 
Mrs. Goblin was so glad to see Gibble 
Gabble again that she did not scold. She invited 
the little mouse to tea and heard all about how 
her Gibble Gabble Goblin had nearly become 
Gibble Gabble Gherkin. 
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The Goblin 


A goblin lives in our house, in our housegtin our 
house, 

A goblin livés%in our house all the year round. 

He bumps 

And he jumps 

And he thumps 

And he stumps. 

He knocks 

And he rocks 

And he rattles at the locks. 

A goblin lives in our house, in our house, in our 
house, 

_A goblin lives in our house_all the year round. 


—ROSE FYLEMAN 
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Mrs. Goose’s Bath 


One evening Mrs. Goose said to herself, ‘‘I 
think I’ll take a nice bath in my little green 
tub. I don’t like water as well as my friends 
Three-Ducks do; no, indeed. I like better to wipe 
my feathers off with a damp cloth. But today I am 
going to take a good, warm bath, and get myself 
all wet.” 

So she got the little green bathtub off its nail 
on the wall, and put it in the middle of her 
kitchen floor. She filled the kettle with water, 
and put it on the stove. She got out two big, soft 
towels, and a piece of pink soap, and her bathrobe 
and slippers. 











Then Mrs. Goose sat down to read the 
Animaltown paper. ‘““When the water is warm,’’ 
said Mrs. Goose to herself, “I will start my bath.”’ 

She read a story, and looked at some pictures. 
Then she suddenly remembered that the water 
must be warm. She ran over to the stove and, sure 
enough, the water was warm—just right for a 
bath. 

‘Now for it!’’ said Mrs. Goose to herself. She 
put the towels, and the soap, and her bathrobe 
and slippers on a chair by the tub. Then she 
thought to herself that she had forgotten to get a 
wash-cloth. 
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So she rushed to the little linen cupboard and 
found a nice blue one, with a little flower in the 
corner. She plopped back to her tub again, and 
got in, with the wash-cloth and the soap. 





‘The soap is here, and the wash-cloth is here,”’ 
she whispered to herself, “but still this does not 
seem like a bath. I wonder what the matter is?”’ 

She began to rub her feathers with the 
wash-cloth. ‘““This is a funny bath,”’ she said. 
‘Something is wrong. Soap, wash-cloth, me; 
soap, wash-cloth, me; yes, we are all here, right 
in the tub. And yet still something is the matter.”’ 
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Just then she heard a quacking outside, and 
she knew that Three-Ducks were going by on 


their way to market. 

She jumped out of the tub, and ran over to the 
window. She stuck her long, funny neck out, 
“Ho, you!’’ she called. ‘‘Come in here, 
Three-Ducks, and tell me what is the matter with 


my bath! Something seems to be wrong.”’ 





Three-Ducks laughed. ‘““You’ve probably 
forgotten the soap,” they told her. 

Mrs. Goose looked around, just to be sure, and 
then she said, ‘“No, I haven’t.”’ 

“Then you’ve forgotten the wash-cloth.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked around again. 

“No, I haven’t. It is a blue one, with a flower 
in the corner.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Three-Ducks, ‘“‘we’ll come in 
and look things over, and see what the matter 1s.”’ 
So in they waddled. 

There was the little green tub, in the middle 
of the kitchen floor. There was the wash-cloth, 
and the towels, and the bathrobe, and the soap; 
and beside the tub was Mrs. Goose, waiting to 
be washed. And there was the teakettle, sizzling 
on the stove. 

“T got into the tub,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
Three-Ducks, “‘and tried to take a bath, but 
nothing happened. Something was missing, but I 
do not know what.”’ 
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Three-Ducks began to laugh. “‘Oh, Mrs. 
Goose,’ they said, ‘“‘we knew that you were 
funny and forgettery, but we didn’t know you 
were as funny as that!”’ 

“What is the matter with my bath?’ asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

Three-Ducks were laughing so hard that they 
could hardly quack the answer. Then they said, 
‘“‘The water, Mrs. Goose! You’ve forgotten to 
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pour the water into the tub 
Mrs. Goose blinked her black eyes at the 
sizzling teakettle. Then she began to laugh, too. 


“Well, I knew it was something important, ’ 


she said. 





The Woodman’s Axe 


Many years ago a poor woodman lived with 
his family in a little house in the forest. He was 
so poor that he had to work from early morning 
until late at night to get enough food for his 
children. 

One day, as he worked near a stream, his axe 
fell into the water. ““Oh, my good axe!”’ he said. 
‘Whatever shall I do without my axe?”’ 

Then he heard a sweet voice saying, ‘“What 
is it, poor man? Why are you unhappy?” 

“T have lost my axe,” he said. “‘It is all I have 


to work with, and I cannot buy another.”’ 





—— 
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It was the water fairy who spoke to the 
woodman. As soon as he had told her his trouble, 
she went down, down into the stream. She came 
up with an axe in her hand, but it was an axe of 
shining gold. 

“Ts this your axe?’”’ she asked. 

“No, no,” said the woodman. ‘“My axe is not 
gold. That axe would buy many of mine, but it 
is not mine.’ 

The fairy went down again. When she came 
up, she had another axe. This time it was made 


of silver. 





“Is this yours?’ she asked. 

“No, no!’ said the woodman. ‘“That is much 
finer than mine. My axe was made of iron.” 

Then the fairy went down again. This time 
she brought up the woodman’s axe. 

“That is it,” he cried. “‘Oh, thank you, thank 
you, good water fairy!”’ 

“Yes,” said the fairy, “‘this is your axe; but 
because you are a good man, both the other axes 
shall be yours as well.”’ 

Then the woodman thanked the fairy many 
times, and hurried home to show the beautiful 
axes to his family. 

Now indeed he was happy again, for there 
would be money to spend for food and warm 
clothes. Never again would his children be cold 
and hungry. 

On the way home he met another woodman. 
‘Wherever did you get such axes as those, of 
gold and silver?’ asked the other woodman, in 


great surprise. 
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So the honest woodman told him the whole 
story. 

At once the other woodman hurried to the 
stream and threw his axe into the water. Then 
he sat down and cried. 

The water fairy came and asked him why he 
was so unhappy. 

“T have lost my axe,” he said. ‘‘It slipped into 
the water.” 

The fairy went down under the water, and 
came up with an axe of gold in her hand. 

“Ts this yours?’’ she asked. 
“Yes, oh yes!’’ the woodman cried. ‘“That is 


my axe. Thank you very much.” 
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The fairy looked at him with clear eyes, and 
said sadly, ‘“No, my friend, this is not your axe. 
This is the axe I should have given you if you had 
been honest. Since you are not honest, I shall give 
you no axe at all. If you want the one you threw 


into the stream, you may dive for it.”’ 





Mrs. Bimm’s Three Hats 


Mrs. Bimm had three hats 
—a green one, 

a pink one, 

and a yellow one. 


The green hat was shaped like a haystack. 
The pink one was large and flat. 
The yellow one was round, like a pill-box. 


One day Mrs. Bimm was invited out to tea. 
She looked at her hats. 


“T’'ll wear the green one,”’ she said. 


She put it on and went out. 
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forg » \ Ta 
At the corner of the street the wind waited. 










‘‘Wo0000-00000-00000!”” it said, 
and caught up Mrs. Bimm’s hat 
into the high branches of a tree. 


“Oh, dear!’’ said Mrs. Bimm. 

Should she tell a policeman? 

Or ask the firemen to bring a ladder? 

Or climb the tree herself? 

‘‘No,”’ said Mrs. Bimm. “‘Tt is an old hat. 
I do not want it back.” 


She went home and put on the flat pink hat. 


Then she went out again. 


As she passed the tree, Mrs. Bimm saw |} 
a bird perched on her old green hat. 
“My hat will keep her eggs safe 
if she builds a nest in it,” 
said Mrs. Bimm. 
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She decided to walk through the park. 
The wind was waiting by the duckpond. 
‘‘Woooo00000000!”” it said, 

and snatched the flat pink hat. 


‘‘W ooo0000000000sh!”’ 

Up, up went the hat, 

then down, down, down, 

to the middle of the pond. 
It floated like a pink flower. 


“‘Oh, dear!’’ said Mrs. Bimm. 

Should she call the park-keeper? 

Should she wade into the pond herself? 
Should she look for a boat? 

“No,” said Mrs. Bimm. “‘It is an old hat. 
I do not want it back.”’ 








She went home and put on her last hat, 


the one like a yellow pill-box. 


Again she started off to tea. 
The wind was not waiting at the corner, 


nor at the pond. 


Her old green hat with the bird perched on it 
remained in the tree. 

Her pink hat 

still floated on the water 

with two dragonflies 

and a wee, wee frog resting on its brim. 


‘My hat makes an island,’’ said Mrs. Bimm. 


She saw a little boy coming along the walk. 


It was Karl, her next-door neighbor. 
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““See what I have, Mrs. Bimm!”’ called Karl. 
“See what I bought at the pet shop.”’ 
“How lovely,’’ said Mrs. Bimm, 

looking at the two fat goldfish 

that swam in Karl’s glass bowl. 

“T like goldfish.”’ 

‘““So do I,” said Karl. 

“T shall call these goldfish 


Timmy and Tammy.” 


‘You must be careful,’’ Mrs. Bimm told him. 
“Don’t drop the bowl or it will break.”’ 


“T know,’ said Karl. 

“T shall walk slowly and be very careful. 

Are you coming my way, Mrs. Bimm?”’ 

‘“‘Not now, Karl. I am going out to tea.”’ 
‘Then good-bye, Mrs. Bimm.”’ 

“Good-bye, Karl, and Timmy and Tammy ...,”’ 
she was saying 


when 
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oH, DEAR! As Karl turned away, 

a park pigeon, looking for crumbs, 
hopped between Karl’s legs 

and made him stumble. 


Up! flew the pigeon. 

smasH! went the bowl. 

SPLASH! went all the water, 

and the poor goldfish flopped onto the walk. 


Karl began to cry. 

‘““My fish! They will die. 

What shall I do, Mrs. Bimm? 
00000000000000 00 WWW WWW!” 








Mrs. Bimm ran to the edge of the pond. 
She took off the yellow pill-box hat 
and scooped up a hatful of water. 

Then she hurried back. 

“There,” she said, 

as she put Timmy and Tammy in the water, 


“this will do until you get home.”’ 


“Thank you ever so much!”’ 

Karl was happy again. 

“But your pretty hat will be spoiled. 
Don’t you care?’’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Bimm. “‘It is an old hat. 
I do not want it back.”’ 
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As they parted she said to herself, 

“‘T must hurry, or I shall be late for tea. 
But first, I shall buy myself 

a new hat. 

A blue hat. 

A sensible hat. . . 


that never, never, NEVER can be used for 


a bird’s nest, 





he Hore and a Tortoise 


‘The Hare was once boasting oF i speed 


a i < Ohlone the other animals. ‘ ‘I have never yet beau, 
__ beaten,”’ said he, ° ‘when I put forth my full speed. - 


a challenge any one here to race with me. 


The Tortoise said quietly: ‘ d accept your 


challenge.”’ 


“That is a good joke,’’ said the Hare; ‘‘I could © 
dance around you all the way.”’ 

“Keep your boasting till you’ve beaten,” 
answered the Tortoise. “Shall we race?’ 

So a course was fixed, and a start was made. 
The Hare darted almost out of sight at once, but 
soon stopped and, to show his contempt for the 
Tortoise, lay down to have a nap. The Tortoise 
plodded on and plodded on, and when the Hare — 


awoke from his nap, he saw the Tortoise just 


near the winning post and could not run up in 


time to save the race. Then said the Tortoise, 


| “‘Plodding wins the race.’’ 
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My Donkey 


My donkey, my dear, 

Had a pain in his head; 

A kind lady gave him 

A bonnet of red, 

And little shoes of lavender, 
Lav - lav - lavender, 

And little shoes of lavender 
To keep him from the cold. 


My donkey, my dear, 

Had a pain in his throat; 

A kind lady gave him 

A button-up coat, 

And little shoes of lavender, 
Lav - lav - lavender, 

And little shoes of lavender 
To keep him from the cold. 


My donkey, my dear, 

Had a pain in his chest; 

A kind lady gave him 

A thick woolly vest, 

And little shoes of lavender, 
Lav - lav - lavender, 

And little shoes of lavender, 
To keep him from the cold. 









—ROSE FYLEMAN 
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A Garage for Gabriel | 


There was once a little car whose name was : 
Gabriel. 

Now poor Gabriel had no garage. He lived 
outdoors in a lot where they sold used cars. He 
wore a sign that said “ror SALE — CHEAP.” 

There were dents in his fenders. His paint was 
rusty. His doors sagged. 

Every day Gabriel watched the shiny new cars 
roll by. But they never even looked at Gabriel. 

“Oh,” thought Gabriel, ‘‘how I should like 
to go whizzing right along. How I wish I were 
new and shiny! 

‘But specially,’ he thought sadly, “chow I, 
how I wish I could have a garage!”’ 


earner nn . a 4 
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Well, one day two ladies came along. 

They said to the man who sold cars, ‘“‘Have you 
a small car?”’ 

He pointed to Gabriel. 

“We'll try it,’’ they said. In they climbed. 

‘“‘Now!’’ whispered Gabriel in great 
excitement. “‘T’ll show them I can whiz right 
along. Then the ladies will buy me and give me 
a garage.” 

“Whiz, whiz, whiz,’ went Gabriel around 
the block. 

He was feeling mighty happy. 

Round and round and round the block. Whiz, 
whiz, whiz! 

But the ladies cried, “‘Mercy, we don’t want 
this car. It won’t slow down at all.” 

Gabriel felt very sad. 
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Next day a college boy came. 


““Here’s a fine car,’ said the man. 

“Tl try it,”’ said the college boy. 

“Oh, ho!’’ thought Gabriel. ‘“This time I’ll 
go very slowly, if that’s what they want. Then 
the college boy will buy me and give me a 
garage. 

So he went v-et-y, v-er-y, v--e-r~y, 
so] ---g--weee]---y, 

But the college boy said, ‘““That car’s too slow!”’ 

And off he marched. 

Gabriel felt very sad. 

But the next day a young lady came. 

This time Gabriel was determined to do the 
right thing. 
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“T won't go too fast and I won’t go too slow,’’ 
he said. “But I’ll show her I’ve got pep in my 
engine. Then she’ll buy me and give me a garage.” 

The young lady started the engine. 

‘‘Bang,’’ shouted Gabriel. ‘“Bang, bing, bang, 
pop, pop!” 

“My goodness!” cried the young lady. ‘“This 


3 h < Lo 
car s much too noisy: 


And off she hurried. 





“Oh, dear!’’ cried poor Gabriel. ‘“Won’t 
anyone ever buy me and give me a garage? I'll 


never be so noisy again!”’ 
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So the next day when a man came and pressed 
the starter, Gabriel didn’t make any noise. Not 
any noise. 

“This car won’t even start,’ said the man. He 
turned on his heel and left. 

Well, Gabriel felt just awful. Now he was 
sure that he never would have a garage. 

And then Jimmy and Jimmy’s daddy came 
along. 

“Have you a car for $50?” asked Jimmy’s 
daddy. 

The man was so mad at Gabriel, he said, 
“Yes, there’s a car for $50.” 
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“Sold!’”’ cried Jimmy’s daddy. 

They climbed right in. 

Gabriel was so surprised that he didn’t have 
time to show off. He just acted naturally. 

They drove up the street and stopped in front 
of a little yellow house. 

Then Jimmy’s daddy greased Gabriel’s engine 
till it purred like a pussycat. 

“T sound really quiet!’’ thought Gabriel. 

Then Jimmy’s daddy hammered out the dents 
in the fenders, and oiled the hinges and fixed 
the sagging doors. 

“T feel really good!’’ whispered Gabriel. 

And last of all, Jimmy’s daddy gave Gabriel 
a coat of shiny red paint. 

“T look FINE!’ shouted Gabriel. 

Then Jimmy and his daddy and mommy and 
Pooch, their cat, all went for a ride. 

Every time they whizzed by another car, 
Gabriel bowed and smiled, and the other cars 


bowed and smiled too. 
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right up the driveway into a little yellow 





garage! 


——————————Ee 
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The Four Musicians 


Characters 
DONKEY 
DOG 
CAT 
ROOSTER 
ROBBERS (any number ) 
Act I 


The scene is set on a dusty road with a few trees here and there. 


When the curtain rises, DONKEY is moving stiffly on to the stage. 
His head is down and he is muttering to himself 


DONKEY: Seventeen years | served him faithfully. 
Seventeen years! And then to be treated like this. 
Imagine my master saying that he was going to put 
an end to me because I’m getting too weak to work. 
Lucky for me that I heard what he was planning. 
(He throws back his head and gives a loud bray. ) 

It's a good thing I still have my fine strong voice. 


Now I can go to the city to become a musician. 
(DOG enters, panting very hard. ) 


DONKEY: Why are you panting so, my friend? Is someone 
chasing you? 
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poe: It wouldn’t surprise me! My master said that I 
must be killed because I’m getting too old to work. 
So I have run away. But what’s to become of me, 
I don’t know. (He howls mournfully. ) 

DONKEY: Well, come with me. That was a very musical 
howl. I’m going to the city to be a musician. Why 
don’t you join me? 

poc: That’s just the thing! I will come with you. And 
thank you. 


(caT enters. He’s trying to run, and looks very gloomy. ) 
ponxEy: Now, what's the matter with you? You look 
like a week of wet Sundays! 

CAT: I guess you'd be sad, too, if you were going to 
be drowned. 

DONKEY 

and poG: Drowned? You, too? 

CAT: My mistress was going to drown me, just because 
I'm getting old and my teeth aren't as sharp as 
they used to be. She got tired of seeing me sit by 
the fire. But when I found out what she was going 
to do, I ran away as fast as I could. But what am I 


to do now? 
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DONKEY: Come with us to the city. You sing well and 


you're just the one we need. 
CAT: You need me? I never thought I'd hear anyone say 
that again. 


Doc: Yes, we need you. We are going to the city to 


become musicians. You must join us. 
cAT: Indeed I will. And thank you. 


(ROOSTER enters, hopping and squawking. His feathers are 
bedraggled, and he is very frightened. ) 

ROOSTER: Save me! Save me! She’s after me with the axe. 
She’s going to chop off my head and have me for 
Sunday dinner. And this after all those years that 
I’ve wakened her at six sharp every morning! Oh, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

DONKEY: Calm down! There's no one after you, no one 
at all. 

poc: Cheer up, friend, and join our band of musicians. 

cat: Yes, do. We are going to the city to become 
singers. 

rooster: Well, I do sing rather well. | shall be happy 


to join you. 
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DONKEY: Come on, everybody. Let's practise as we 


walk on. 


(All sing together, each in his own way. It makes a dreadful 
sound, which is still heard as the curtain falls. ) 


Act Il 
At one side of the stage are some trees to indicate the woods. At 
the other, is a small house with a lighted window and a door. 


The animals come in through the trees. They are very tired and 
all fall down to the ground. ROOSTER stands up suddenly. 


ROOSTER: Look! There’s a house with a light in the 


window. 


DONKEY (getting up stiffly): Let's go there. Maybe we can 
find a better place to sleep. A place that is warm. 
How cold I am! 


poc: And maybe get a little food. Some bones with 


meat on them would be just the thing for me! 
cat: And some milk for me. 
(They walk slowly over to the house. DONKEY looks in at 


the window. ) 
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DONKEY: Robbers! This is a robbers’ house. There are 
swords and guns and bags of money all over the 
place. And the robbers are sitting around the table 
feasting. And there is a fire, a lovely warm fire. 


ROOSTER: How good that food would be! 


DONKEY: And the fire! But how can we get in there? 
We would have to drive away the robbers. How 


can we do that? 
poc: I have an idea! 


(The animals gather in a circle and whisper together. Then 
they stand close beside the door. DONKEY stamps his 
foot, and all the animals start singing together. It makes a 


great noise. ) 
DONKEY: Heehaw! Heehaw! Heehaw! 
poG: Bow-wow! Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 
cAT: Meow! Meow! Meow! 


ROOSTER: Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


(Suddenly the door bursts open and the ROBBERS rush out, 
screaming. ) 


ROBBERS: Goblins! Ghosts! Giants! Run! Run! 
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ALL THE ANIMALS: Hurrah! It worked! Now to eat and 


sleep in comfort. 


( They go into the house, and the curtain falls. ) 


Act II 


Inside the house. The cat is sleeping by the fireplace, the dog on 
the mat in the middle of the floor, the donkey by the door, and 


the rooster is perched on a chair. 


The door opens quietly, and a robber peers in. 


ROBBER CAPTAIN: Well, well. All is quiet. I will go in 
and find out if it is safe for all of us to return to our 
home. (He strikes a match near the cat. The cat leaps up 
and. scratches the robber’s face. ) 


cAT: Hiss!! S-p-p-i-t-t! 





ROBBER CAPTAIN: H- E-B-AoE! ( The ROBBER turns and 


runs — the donkey kicks him; the dog bites his leg; and the 


rooster sings out. ) 
ROOSTER: Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


(The ROBBER runs out of the house. All the animals gather 
around the open door and listen. ) : 
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ROBBER CAPTAIN (outside the house talking to the other robbers ): 
We can't live in that house any more. In the room 
was a witch who scratched me with her long nails, 
and a pirate who stabbed me in the leg, and a 
giant who beat me with a club, and a goblin who 
kept saying, “What did he do? What did he do?’ 
We must go away as fast as we can. (sound of 


running feet) 


DONKEY: Well! We got rid of the robbers. They won't 


come back now. 


poc: And with all the robbers’ treasure and all this 


food, why can’t we stay here forever? 
cat: And we won't have to go to the city. 


ROOSTER: Our masters will never be able to find us 


here. 
ALL: Hurrah! (All sing together. ) 
DONKEY: Heehaw! Heehaw! 
Doc: Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 
cAT: Meow! Meow! 


ROOSTER: Cock-a-doodle doo! 


THE END 
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